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| PREFACE. 


Here preſent the Reader with the 
1 Rules in Engliſh for the Learn- 
zng of Latin, becauſe, in every 
Branch of Knowledge, it is natural 
to paſs from what is known and 
clear, to what is unknown and ob- 
ſecure; and becauſe, for the want 
of ſuch an eaſy Courſe, many have 
miſcarried in their jir/t Tears, and 
have ever after abhorr d all man- 
ner of ſober Works. I have there- 
fore endeavoured to repreſent in 
Engliſh all the Branches of the 
Latin Grammar, in an eaſy, ſhort, 

and natural View ; conducting the 
Scholar, from Letters to Syllables, 
From Syllables to Words, and from 
8 Words 
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The PREFACE. iv 
Words to Sentences. And, that 
the Roman Dialect may be no lon- 
ger the flow and ungrateful Pro- 
duction of Force, Drudgery, and 


ſeruile Puniſhments, the long: pre- 


wailing Obſcurities of former Ages 
are clear d, their Defects are ſup- 
plied, i heir Superfiuities are re- 
trench d, and their Errors are ret- 
lied on reaſonable Con/ideratt- 


THgments, than to the Latitude 
of Children v Capacities. b 
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ons. So that the Herculean La- 
our of getting Lilly's Grammar 
in unintelligible Latin, without 
Book, is here ſaved, in which ſe- © 
ceprions, ſeem rather to be calcu- 
lated for the Meridian of riper © 
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- Compendious and Rational Inftitu- 
D -—tionof the Latin Tongue; &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Fe SS RAMM AR 18 the 
Art of expreſſing pro- 
perly the Relations of 
-hings by Conſtruc- 
tion of Words. And 


four Parts of Grammar, namely, 


3 Orthorraphy, Analogy, Haar, id 
1 dete. J 
4 - ' ORTHO- 


from owes there naturally ariſe 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


RTHOGRAPHY ſpeaks to the Eyes 

as well as the Ears, gives conſiſtence 
to Sounds, and Colour to Thoughts, teach- 
ing us to expreſs or repreſent the living Speech 
by Carafe or Letters, 
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EF 
Of LETTERS. 


HE Latin Letters are thus written. 


The Capital Letters. 


ABCDEFGHIJodLMNOPQR 
8 T U Vu X V2. * 


We ſmall Letters. 


2bedefghijodlmnopqrs 
Kt vl 3K 


Letters are Marks denoting the various Mo- 
ae of the Inſtruments of Speech in form- 
Sounds; and are divided into Vowels 

an Conſonants. 
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 ORTHOGRAPHY. 7 
A Vowel is a Letter which makes a full 


3 and perfect Sound of itſelf, and without 
which there can be no Syllable. Of theſe 


there are five; a e io u; whereof i is ſome- 


7 times fupply'd” by the Greek ). 


Of Vowels compounded” are made ſeven 
Diphthongs, expreſſing the Sound of two 
Vowels in one Breath or Syllable; as, æ & ai au 
ei eu ui. A ſounds as aw, i as ce. The An- 
cients ſometimes confounded the e and the z in 
writing, and evidently did ſo in Pronuncia- 
tion, From whence doubtleſs it comes to 
paſs, that theſe Letters are indifferently uſed 
in certain Cafes of the third Declenſion. 
Hence alſo. it happens, that, as the e in the 
Diphthong ei was ſcarce ſounded, and the 2 
only almoſt heard, this laſt Letter has re- 
mained ſingle in certain Words, as omnis for 


omneis, which is very frequent in Salluſt. As 


the Vowel 7 has the ſmalleſt Sound as well as 
Figure, ſo it is moſt fitly adapted to low Po- 
etical Images. For this Reaſon Virgil has 


in his ÆEneid olli for illi near twenty Times, 


but never once in his Eclogues or Georgics; 
the frequent Uſe of the Letter : in the Sub- 
lime being to be avoided. The Vowel « 


was pronounced cu, with a peculiar Grace 


and Softneſs, We have ſtill ſome little Re- 
mains of it in ſuch Words as have 2 before 
7 or u, as dominum, dederunt, & and æ are 

pronounced 


9 ORTHOGRAPHY; 

anounced as a ſtrong e. It is greatly to 
— wiſh'd that we had mere — 
prefſive of vocal Sounds; or Marks on thoſs 
we have, to aſcertain their Power in the 
ſame Syllable ; fat we pronounce 4 in males 
and malus, pater and mater with the ſame 
Sound, which e ean _—_ think the 
Letins did. : 


A 5 is A Letter. that js to be 
Grad with a Vowel, by Which the 1 
of the Vowels i is variouſly determined. 


 Conſorants are divided Into 
„ Ligne Ann, 
de d f g jod pq t vau, Imnr, X 2. 


Mate, 


Mutes are Conſonants not ſoundin ing whe with- 


out a Vowel, The Sound of c 
Vowels is never as s, but is invariably 15 
ſame with the exploded & ; ſo that cædo, and 


fedo; cepi, and ſept ; cenſus, and ſenfus ; 


ciſer, and fiſer z cygni, and /ignt 5 and innu- 
merable Words befides having the ſame Sound 
with us, introduce a ſtrange Confuſion in 


Words and Things, contrary to the ancient 


Uſage of Greece and Rome. In like manner 
the 3 and Romans always, and before all 


Vowels, pronounced J as a hard Letter, 
ſounding 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 9 


wounding 57. and genus, yiya; and gigas, as 
Wie do get and give, and never as we do in 
Generation and Ginger; which irregular and 


uncertain pronunciation of this Letter, toge- 
ther with our different Sound of the Vowels, 
makes our Latin, tho' ever ſo pure, almoſt 
unintelligible to Foreigners. 


The Name of Liquid imports that eaſy 
Motion whereby thoſe Letters nimbly glide 
away after a Mute in the ſame Syllable. L 1s 
ſuited to ſoft and eaſy Deſcriptions. M has 
a very thick and heavy Sound, and therefore 
it was formerly cut off at the End of a Word; 
and even when it was wrote, it was ſcarce pro- 
nounced. But this Smoothneſs and Grace in 
the Pronunciation we know nothing of. The 
Letter 7 is particularly uſed by Poets in deſcri- 
bing Motion, Noiſe, Indignation, or Violence. 


Double Compendiary Conſonants comprize 
two Powers under one Character, x being an 
Abbreviature of c and 5s, or of g and s, and æ 
of 4 and s, The z was pronounced by the 
Latins with great Smoothneſs, which diffuſed 
an agreeable Charm thro' a Diſcourſe ; and it 
anſwered almoſt to our s between two Vowels; 
as in the Word Muſe. 


H is not to be conſider'd as a Letter, but 
only as an Aſpirate, or a Note of rough Breath- 
— ing; 
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ing; and this Aſpiration the Ancients ſtrong- 


ly ſounded, eſpecially before the Vowels, 


which added great Force and Grace to the 
Pronunciation. 


The Letter s is admitted into no Claſs in 


the Diſttibution of the Alphabet, and it 1s 


called hiſſing from the Sound it makes; for 
which Reaſon it uſed formerly to be cut off 


at the End of a Word. From all which 


Obſervations we may eaſily conclude, that the 
Romans had a thouſand Delicacies in their 
Delivery, which we are Strangers to. 


Capitals begin Pes proper I Ver- 
ſes, Emphatical Words, and are Prænominal, 
Compendiary, and N umeral, 


The Prænomen of the 3 was, as the 
Word fignifies, the Name prefixed to that 
of the Family, like our Chriſtian Name; but 
was not impoſed till the aſſuming the manly 


Gown. Some of theſe Prænomen's were 


expreſſed by a ſingle Characteriſtic Capital 
Letter; as, A. Aulus, C. Cuius, D. Decimus, 
L. Tincfur, M . Marcus, N. Numerius, P, Pub- 
tins, Q. Quintus, T. Titus. 


Compendiary Capitals are, 8. P. Q. R. 


Senatus Populuſque Romanus. P. C. Patres 


Conſcripti. S. C. Senatuſconſultum, 
| The 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 11 
The Numeral Capitals are ſeven ; namely, 
IVXLC-D M. I fignifies one, becauſe 
'tis made by one Stroke of the Pen, and fo, 
being the ſmalleſt Letter, is put for the 
ſmalleſt Number. V denotes five, becauſe 
the Roman Weight of five Ounces was of 
That Shape. X ſtands for ten, which is 
twice five, and made of two V's, one at the 
Top, and the other at the Bottom. C the 
firſt Letter of Centum fignifies an hundred, 
which C was anciently writ L, making the 
Curve angular, and half of it will be L for fifty, 
analogically to V five, as being halfan X ten. 
But ſome account for the Uſe of the Latin 


Numeral L, inſtead of N the Greet Nume- 


ral for fifty, the moſt ancient Greeks uſing L 
for N, which we ſtill herein retain ; as Lym- 


Pha from Nun. M, being the firſt Let- 


ter of Mille, is therefore uſed for a thouſand; 
which M was formerly wrote CID, and fo 
the half of that IO, or D for quicker writing 
being drawn cloſe together is five hundred. 


If a leſs . ſtands 8 a greater, 
the leſs muſt be ſubſtracted from the greater; 
as, IV, 4. IX, 9. XL, 40, Cc. 


If a leſs Number follows a greater, the 
leſs muſt be added to the greater; as, VI, 0. 
XI, 11. LX, 60, CX, 110, &c. 
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CH A P. — 2 
Of SYLLABLES.. 


$yllable i is the Sound of one Vowel or 
A Diphthong, either with or Without Con- 
ſonants, in one Breath. And it is either pure, 
when one Vowel is founded diſtinctly after 
another in the ſame Ward; or mixt, when 
blended with the preceeding Conſonant. 


When a Conſonant ſtands between two 
Vowels, let. it be ſounded with the Latter. | 


In Words, where Contents are barioull; 
mixed, the beſt way is to divide the Syllables 


according to the Pauſes uſually made between 


them in Pronunciation, as being the moſt na- 
tural and inſtructive Method to Beginners, 


_——— 
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CHAT ME... 
Of Interpunttions, and ot ther Marks i in uri ng. 


Nterpunctions, or Points of DiſtinRtion, re- 
|| gulate the Accent of the Voice in Read- 
ing, and are ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the bet- 
ter underſtanding of what we write and read, 
that, without a ſtrict Attention to them, all 

Writing 
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wa 
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| Writing would be confus d, and liable to many 


Miſconſtructions. For the very fame Words, 
differently pointed, will bear a very different 
Interpretation. And without right Pointing, 
it. is impoſſible to read any thing, at firſt 
View, with proper Accent and Cadence of 
Voice. So that to read with Gracefulneſs, 
and to underſtand with Eaſe, is ig AGE 
tage of nice Pointing. 


The Inter punctions, conſider'd as Inter- 
vals in Reading, are only four; namely, a 
Comma, Semicolon, Colon, and Period: And 
theſe bear a kind of Muſical Proportion of 
Time one to another. 


A Comma "I makes but a ſmall Di- 
ſtinction at the ſhorteſt Pauſe, while the Rea- 


der may tell one. 


A Semicolon (;) makes a full Diſtinc- 
tion at the Subdiviſions of a Colon, while 


the Reader may tell two. 


A Colon (:) makes a fuller Diſtin&ion, 
dividing the whole Period, while the Reader 
may tell four, 


A Period (.) makes the fulleſt Diſtinction, 
while the Reader may tell ſix; and it con- 
— both the Senſe and the Sentence. 

There 


14 ORTHOGRAPHY. 
There are two: Vicarious' Points, which 


are called Notes of Affection; namely, an 
r er and an Erchmafion. | 


An Interrogation 21 ati a | Queſtion, : 
and: it requires the ſame Time as a Period, 
The Voice muſt be kept from falling, the 
Perſon who aſks the Queſtion, being ſup- 
pos'd to be in Suſpence and Expectation of 
an er, | * 


An Exelamation (1) is uſed 3 in n admiring 
urban ding or bewailing; and it requires the 
Elevation of the Voice, and the ſame Time 
as a Period. 


There are alſo other Accidental Marks ; 
as a Parentheſis, an Hyphen, a Dizrefis, 
and an Apoſtrophe. 


A Parentheſis ( ) incloſes (incidental Sen- 
tences with two Semicircles, and they have 
ſo little Connection, that they do not break 
the Senſe, if omitted. EE, 


An Hyphen {-) ede the Syllables 
of a Word writ partly at the End of one 
Line, and partly, for want of Room, at the 
Beginning of the next ; and it -alſo ) Joins | two 
Words into one. on 8 


A Diz- 
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A Diæreſis I 8 is a Mark of Separation, 
dividing Diphthongs, and making two Syf⸗ 
lables — = wi — the Mark, 
ö would-be but "wp ” 


; . N * 


* Apaſirop he (* \ Is as Mark of ſome 
Letter left out for. quicker Pronunciation, 
STAESTINCCE 2 nnn Fa ” #. 
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tions of Words, their Definitions, Ac- 


cidents, and Formations. | 


CHAP. I. 
of WORDS. 


O RDS, s they are the Matter of 

Language, amd the-Subje@ of Gram- 
mar, may be moſt conveniently and proper- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd into five Claſſes or Kinds, 
which are = fackeient to expreſs” all the Ideas 
of Things, and the Jadgments we make upon 
them; namely, 


. 4 N Pn — FJ. 


The Sub/tantive,) Which are for the moſt 3 | 
The Adjective, part declinable, or variable 


The Verb, into ſeveral Endings. 


The Adverb, Which are undeclinable, 


The Prepofition, & and cannot be varied. 
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ANALOG I. 17 


Of 4 Subſtanti ve, and its Accidents. 
Subſtantive is the Name of ſome Idea in 
the Mind, and ſo ſubſiſts of itſelf in 


tne Underſtanding, as that it may be the 
To of Aflirmetive and Diſcourſe. 


Of the Numbers, 
Numbet ſhews, whether a Word fignife 


one or more. 


Ĩ here are two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural. The Singular expreſles one, the 
"8 Plural Expreſſes more. | 

of the Caſes, 2 


The Caſes are ſo many different States 
and Relations of the ſame Thing. NY 


There are fix Caſes in each Number; the 
Nominative, the Vocative, the Genitive, the 
Dative, the Accuſative, and the Ablative, 


1 The Nominative Caſe is the firſt and natu- 
ral State of the Subſtantive, comes before the 
Cy Verb, and is the Suljet of its Affirmation. 


7 The Vocative Caſe is known by — or 


1 AN A LIO G X. 
ſpeaking to, and is the only Caſe abſolute or 


independent, which we may make uſe of 
without Reſpect to any other Word. 


The Genitive Caſe ſhewys a Variety of Re- 
litotis between Subſtantives, and is known 


by this Sign Of. 


The Dative Caſe imports That Thing or 
Perfon To or For whom any Convenience 
or Inconyenience is meant, and is therefore 
uſually known by Theſe Signs To or For. 


The Accuſative Caſe follows the Verb, 
and is the Object of its Action. It alſo of- 
ten admits a Prepoſition before it, the Uſe of 
which is to circumſtantiate the Action of the 
Verb, as it relates to the Subſtantive. JH 


- 


The Ablatiye Caſe is e ys Joined with 3 


a rein, either 2 or underſtood, F 


The 8 aid Vocative Caſes are 4 a 
called Dire&, and are generally alike in tùhne 
Singular, and always in the Plural without 


Exception; all the other Caſes are called Ob- 'F | 
Hewes" as they. bend to another . 1 


of the Genders. * 3 
-Gender ' is, in Nature, the Diſtinction of 


ä Ser; but, in Grammar, it farther ſhewys what 11 
Ending 3 | 


19 

Ending or . . an * muſt 
f be joined to a Subſtantive, according to the 
Uſe of good Authors. 


here are three Genders; the Maſculine, 
a the Feminine, and the Neuter. 


T̃ be Notes or Diſtinctions of theſe Gen- 
ders are thus declined. g 


Singulari ter, Pluraliter, | 
= Nom. Hic, hac, boc. | | Nom, Hi, he, hac. 
Vocativo Caret. V. Caret. 

* Genitivo Hujus. 54 G. Horum, harum, bo- 
Dativo Huic. D. His. ſrum. 
Acc. Hunc, hanc, hoc. Ac. Hos, has, hæc. 
Ablat. Hoc, har, hoc. ] LAb. His. 


The Maſculine Gender denotes the Male 
Kind, and is declined with Hic. 


The Feminine Gender denotes the — * 
Kind, and is declined with Hac. 


The Neuter Gender is a Negation of the 
other two, when the Subſtantive is neither 
Male nor F emale, and is declined with Hoc. 


The Names of Mountains and Rivers are 
3 Maſculine, unleſs they take their Gender from 
at | their Termination, 


ng e The 
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The Names of Trees are generally Femi- 
nine. 


a 


All inyariable Subſantives are 3 
N the Declnfon 


-Avcordin g to the various Inflexions of ob- 


lique Caſes, Subſtantives are diſtributed into 


five Declenfſions, and each Declenſion, or dif- 
ferent Form, is diſtinguiſhed by the Genitive 
Caſe Singular. Thus the Genitive of the firſt 
ends in æ, of the ſecond in 1, of the third 
in zs, of the fourth in 4, and of the fifth 
in ei. 


The firſt Declenſion 8 its End- 
ing thus. 


Singulariter, 1 Pluraliter, 
Nom. Hæc muſa, Nom. be muſe. 
Voc. 6 muſa. Voc. 6 muſe. 

Gen. hujus muſe. G. harum muſarum. 
Dativo huic muſe. 8 Dat. his mujis. 
Ac. hanc maſam. AC. has muſas. 
Ab. ab bc muſe. Ab. ab bis | mays. , 


_ * ot... Sth. * 


- Subſtantives areas and extraordinary 2 


chis Declenfion are thus declined, 


Sirgulariter, 


2 
1 
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 Sengulariter, | Singulariter, 
N. Hic Aneas. N. Hic Anchiſes. 
V. 6 Anea. V. 6 Anchiſe, vel An- 
G. hujus Æneæ. | chiſa. 
D. hurzc Ene. G. hujus Anchiſe, 
Ac. hunc Aneam, vel D. huic Anchiſe, 
Anean, Ac. hunc Anchiſen. 
Ab, ab hoc Ained, Ab. ab hoc Anchiſe, vel 
| Anchiſe, 
Singulariter, | Singulariter, 
N. Hic Abraham, N. Hæc E pitome. 
V. 6 Abraba. V. 6 epitome. 
G. hujus Abrabæ. [G. hujus epitomes. 
D. * Abrabe, D. huic epitome. 
Ac. bunc Abraham, | Ac. hanc epitomen, 


Ab. ab hoc Abrahd. Ab. ab hac epitome, 


- Hand cular Obſervati ons. 
A Diphthong is by the Pocts turn'd 1 into at, 
and ſometimes into 45. 0 


The Genitive Plural of this Declenſion is 
ſometimes contracted ; as, Cælicolum, AEnee- 
dim, Grajugeniim ; for Cali colarum, Aneaday 
rum, Bene un. 


The Dative and Ablative Plural are ſome- 
times found in abus, 


The 


— * 


> ANALOG V. 
The ſecond Declenſion changes its Ending thus, 


Singulariter, 
Nom. Hic Magister. 
Voc. 6 magiſter. 
G. hujus magiſtri. 
D. huic magiſiro. 
Ac. bunc magiſtrum. 
Ab. ab boc magiftro, 


1 ingulariter, 


N. Hoc Regnum, 
V. 4 regnum. 
G. hujus regni. 
D. Huic regno. 
Ac. Hoc regnum. 
Ac. ab hoc regno, 


| 


I 


[G. horum regnorum. 


Pluraliter, 
Nom. hi magiſtri. 
Voc. & magiſtri, _ 
G. horum 8 
D. his magiftris. 
Ac. hos e 


| 
| 


ö 
| 


| 


Ab. ab bis magiſtris. 


Plurali fer, 


N. hec regna. 
V. 6 regng. 
D. his regnis. 
Ac. hc regna, 


Ab. ab his regis, 


Subſtantives irregular and extraordinary in 
this Declenfion are thus declined. 


8 ingulariter, 
N. Hic Orpheus. 
V. 4 Orpbeu. 
G. hujus Or pbei et Or- 
Beads. 
| D. buic Orpheo et Or- 

hes. 

Ac. hunc Orpheon et 

Orphea. 
Ab. 45 hoc Orphes, 


| 
| 
| 


N, It Samos. 
V. 8 Samo. 

| G. hujus Samo, 
D. huic Samo. 
Ac. hane Samon, 


Ab, ab bac Samo. 


Singu= 


— 
* 
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S. rler ine, 1 Pluraliter, 


N Hic Deus. N. 21 Dri. 

V. 8 Deus. V. 6 Dii. 

G. bujus Dei. . horum Deorum. 
D. gie Deo. D. his Diis. 

Ac. banc Deum. | Ac. hos Deos. 

Ab. ab hoc Deo, Ab. ab bis Din, 


Parti cular Obſervations, 


It is here to be noted, That when the 
Nominative endeth in s, the Vocative ſhall 


; 2 end in e; as, Nominativo hic Dominus, Vo- 


cativo 6 Domine: : except Dens, that maketh 
Deus: and Filius, that maketh 6 Fili. 


When the en endeth in ius, if 
it be a proper Name of a Man, the Voca- 
tive ſhall end in 7; as, Nominativo hic Geor- 
gius, Vocativo 6 Georgi, apocopated, or con- 
tracted, for Grace and Eaſe of Expreſſion, 
from the Termination ie; which was uſual 
with the Ancients, and was afterwards con- 
tinued in E pithets: as, Cynrbie, Delie. 


The Genitive Plural is ſometimes contract 


ed: as Deum, Virim ; for Devrum, Virorum. 


All Subſtantives of the Neuter Gender, of 
what. Declenſion ſoever they be, have the 
Nominative 


24. 


The Third Declenſion changes it its End- 


ing thus. 


Eingulariter, 


N. Hic Lapis, 

V. 6 lapis. 

G. hujus lapidis. 
D. Huic lapidi. 
Ac. hunc lapidem. 


Ab. ab hoc lapide. 


Singulariter, 
14 Hic et bæc Parens. 
V. 6 parens. 


G. hujus parentis. 
D. Huic parenti. 


ientem. 
Ab. ab boc et bac pa- 


rente. 


| Subſtantives regular and extraordinary i in | 3 
this Declenſion are thus declined. 6 


ANAL OG/Y/ 
Nominative, the Vocative, and the Accuſative 
invariable in both Numbers; and in the Plu- 
ral Number theſe Caſes end all in 4. 


Puraliter, 


N. i lapi des. 

V. o lapi des. 

G. borum lapidum. 
D. his lapidibuis. 


Ac. hos lapi des. 


| 


V. & parentes. 

. borum et harum Pa- 
A rentum. 

Ac. hunc et hanc pa- 


ve ab bis * | 


Phuraliter, © 
N. bt et be parentes. 


1 1 


4 


D. his parentibus. 
Ac. hos et has pa- 
rentes. 


— 


Ab. ab his parentibus. 
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Singulariter, 


ANALOG W af: 


Singulariter, Singu * 

N. Hic Jupiter. N. Hic Oedipusr 
V. 4 * . 6 Oedipu et Ordipus./ 
G. Hu Jools, 6. hujus Gedi 8 
D. Huic Jovi 2 Oedipodis. 2. 
Ac. hunc 2 I D. Huic Oritipo er Ocdic 
Ab. ab hoc Juve. podi. 
 ] Ac. hunc Oedipum & 
Oedipodem. 
| Ab. ab hoc Oedipo et 
1 Oedi pole. | 


Singuleriter, Pluruter, 
N. Hæc Lampas. IN. be lampades. ** 
V. a lamps. [V. 4 lanpad es. 
3 G. huus lampadis. G. harum lampudum. 
D. huic lampadi. D. his lampadibus. 
Ac. hanc lumpuuem & | Ac. has lampadas. 
lampade, | Ab. ab tus Wen 
Ab. ab bac W £ 


n | | 5 "Tg 8 
N. Hæc Erimnys. N. he Bimyes. 
V. Erin. V. 8 Bfingos. 
G. bujus Erinnyos. G. harum Erinnyum. 
D. huec Erinnyi. D. bis Erinnybus, 
Ac. hanc Erinnya & Ac. has Erinnyes & 
4 Erinnyn. Erinnyas. 
6. Ab. ab hic Erinnye. | Ab. ab his Erinnybus. 
» = 
I =: Singulariter, 


* 
2 
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Singulariter, 
N. Hec Vis. 7 
V. 5 vis. 
G. hujus vis. 
D. caret. 


Ac. hanc vim. 
Ab. ab bac vi. 


Singulariter, 
N. Hoe J. as. 
V. & vas. 
G. buj Us vaſes. 
D. — vai. 


Ac. hoc vas. 
Ab. .ab hoc vaſe. 


Singulariter, 
N. hoc Poema. 
V. 5 Poe ma. 
G. hujus poemati . 
D. e Poemati. 
Ac. hoc poema 


* ab boc emol. 


| Ab. ab his viribus. 


3 Pluraliter, | g | 


Ac. hec vaſa. 


ANALOG T. 


V. 6 vires. 


1G. harum virium. 


D. his UViribus, 
Ac. has wires. 


N. hæc vaſa. 

V. 5 vaſa. 
G. horum vaſorum. 
D. his vaſis. 


[ Pluraliter, 


| — Bec Poe mata. 
V. & poemata. 

G. horum poematum. 
D. his poematibus & 
poematis. 

Ac. Hæc poemata. 
Ab. ab his poematibus 
et pocmatis. 
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Singilariter, 
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Singulariter, | 


N. Hic et bæc Bos. 
V. 6 bos. | 
G. hujus bovis. | 
D. huic bovi. 
Ac. hunc & hanc b0- 


Vem. 


Ab. ab hoc et hic * 


OW” 


Pluraliter, 


N. I et be boves. 


V. 6 boves. © W 

G. horum © hone 
Boum. 

D. his bobus, vel bubus. 

Ac. hos & bas boves. 

Ab. ab his bobus, vel 
bubus, © 


Singular: ter, Nom. Hic Sappbo. 
V. 5 Sappho. 
G. hujus Sapphits, vel Spb. 


D. huic Sapp 
Ac. hanc Sapp 


hs, vel Sappboni. 


bo, vel Sapphonem, 


Ab. ab hic Sapphs, vel Sapphone. 


Dido is declined in like Manner. 


Singulariter, | 
N. Hic et hec Ales. | 
V. & ate. 
G. hujus alitix. 
D. Huic aliti. 
Ac. hunc & hanc ali- 


tem. 


Ab. ab hoc ot bl alles, 


D 2 


Pluraliter, 


N. Hi et he alites. 
V. 6 alites. 


G. borum & harum 
alituum. 


D. his alitibus. 


Ac. hos et has alites. 
Ab. ab his alitibus. 


Particular 


* eee 


Farbioular Obſervations. | 


Names: in is generally: make z as 
er in in the Aude 3, 


3 Subſtantives Pots in uy ar, "and 
er and ſuch as have "Ne the Acculative, 
have ! 1 in. the e _ having i i in 


the, Ablative, end ominative, 
Vocative, a — Recullgs P Plural. the N 


Subſtantives making 3; in the Ablative, or 
e and i together; ſuch as end in two a 
ſonants, as alſo Monoſy llables in the Nomi- 
native Singular-; with thoſe that do not in- 
creaſe; in the Genitive Caſe Singular; (ſome 
few only excepted) ) make their Genitive Plu- 


ral to end in ium; unleſs the Figure Syn- 


cope is admitted, or they be Subſtantives of 
a Greek Original. 


The faneehDeclenſion (ranges! its Ending thus, 


8 > Y | Pluraliter, 
N. bac Manus. NN. be mant. 

V. i manus. 1 6 mann. 
G. hujus mands, 6. harum manuum. 
D. uio mani. D. his manibus. 

Ac. hand mamum. | Ac. has manus. 

Ab. 26 bic many. | Ab. ab his manibus. 


Singu- 
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1 Pluralitess, . 


V. 4 lacuc. 727 2. 
G. bujus lads, 


D, huic lac. 


Ac. bunc: lacum. 
An 


 þ + Sragutlariter, 
N. N lacus. s 


V. & Aus. | 


| D. hes lacubus, 


Ac. hos lacus. 


þ ab ab bis lau, 


80 decline in Abus arcus, artus, erke, 


4 portus, ſpecus, tonitrus,. tris, and veru ; I 


but moſt others are declined in 7bus, - 


Singulariter, 


| 7 


N 


- * A 
Plunalitey 5 0 
p 7 0 


N. Hoc ran, inva- N. bac corn. 


Fiabilegs: 


IV. cornua. Gag 
I. horum cornuus, 
D. bis cormabag. 


Ac. hae cornys. 


| Ab. ab bs corni bus. 


22 is a Subſtantive irregular and ex- 
Werren. in this Wake, and is os 


declined th} 


aui; N. Hie 22 


. 


ee, 
8. uus Feſt 
D. huzic Feſu. 
Ac. hunc Teſum, 


Ab. ab hoc Feſu, 


Parti- 
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Particular Obſervations. 


Not only the Ancients, but ſome alſo of 
the beſt Age, have uſed the Termination wis, 
in the Genitive Singular of this Declenſion; 
which makes it differ only by Contraction 
from the. third. The Dative Singular and 
the Genitive Plural are ſometimes contracted; 


as, Meth for metui, and currũm for curruum. 


thus. 


Singulariter, Pluraliter, 
N. Hæc Facie. N. he facies. 
V. 8 facie. V. 4 facies" 
G. Higjus faciei. G. harum facierum. 
D. huic:faciei.. D. his factebus. 
Ac. hanc faciem. Ac. has facies. 
Ab. ab hac facie.. | Ab, ab his faciebus. 


| Particular Obſervations. © 5 
The Ancients made the Genitive ſingular 


of this Declenſion in zi, es, and e; and all 


Subſtantives of this Declenſion are Triptotes 
only in the Plural Number, or have no Caſe 
at all; except res, facies, acies, and dies, which 
are perfect in both Numbers. 


Rukes 


The Fifth Declenſion changes its Ending 


8 8 $>\ 


e 
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0 Rules for the Genders, 
Subſtantives of the Firſt Declenſion, end- 
ing in 4 and e, are generally Feminine; in 


as and es, are always Maſculine. 


Subſtantives of the Second Declenſion, 


ending in er, ir, us, and os, are general- 


ly Maſculine ; in am, and or, are generally 
Neuter. | 


Subſtantives of the Third Declenſion are 
of various Terminations and various Genders; 
and therefore are not ſo eaſily reducible to 
comprehenſive Rules. 


Subſtantives of the fourth Declenſion, end- 
ing in us, are generally Maſculine, in are 
Neuter. | 


And all Subſtantives of the Fifth Declen- 
ſion are of the Feminine Gender; except 
Merigies which is Maſculine, and Dies which 
is Maſculine or Feminine in the Singular 
Number, and Maſculine only in the Plural. 


Heteroclites. 


HFeteroclites are ſuch Subſtantives as vary 
from the common Forms of Declenfion, by 
any Redundancy, or Defect. Some particu- 

| lar 


+ AN AE Od V. 

lar Subſtantives are defective in Number, and 
are Singulars only; as the proper Names of 
Men and Women, unleſs they expreſs Like- 
neſs or Reſemblance, or are applied Appel- 


latively to more than ene; and there are o- 
thers Subſtantives only Plural. Beſides which, 


there are Subſtantives that ſupply all the Ca- 


ſes. under one Termination, and are called 
Aptotes; and others have only. ſome of the 
Caſes; as Monoptotes have but one Caſe, 
Diptotes have two, Triptotes have three, 


Tetraptetes trave four, and enn Ave 


fre. 


Gerunds, or N V bal = Pn 3 


tives in dum ot the ſecond Dectontion, are 
thus declined. | 


pi ee gg e 
N. Hoc Solo end. | 
V. caret. a 5 
D. hab tae, © 7 ei doige whEůYd]̃ 
Ac. hoc folvendum. 1 
Ab. ab hoe ſolventh. 


Sv 1pines, or Hetetoclite Verbal Subſtantives E 
in am of the Fourth Declenſion, are of all the 
Genders, and both N e and are thus 


declined. 


14 7 ngular! ter, 4 


33 
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 Singulariter & Pluraliter, 


_ | N. Spe@atum. 
il V. g G. Caret. 
- 3 D. Spettaty. . 

3 Ac. Spectatum. 
Ab. Spectatu. 


Ego, tu, ſui, are irregular Sabflanives of 
a peculiar Declenſion, are of the ſame Gen- 
der with the Perſon which 57 0 and 
are (js declined. 857 


1 Singulariter, 1 Fe f 

re N. Ego. e 
V. caret. N 

4. J - | G. noſftriim, vel moftri, 

D. bi. J as 

5 88 

Ab. 2 me. Ab. 2 nobis. 


f 3 | Singulariter 8 14 
1 tu. 6 F: V. 5 Vos. 
S8. zu. JS. verum, wel veſr. 
cs 8 D. 751. wid p. vob. 
he I Ac. te. Ac. vos. 
us I Ab. @ te. Ab. 4 vobis. 


r, E Singulariter, 


Puluraliter, 


— 


24 NAL O GT. 
i Singulari * N S Pluraliter, 


N. & v. Caret. 
G. Sui. 

D. fbi. 

Ac. ſe. 

Ab. 4 fe. 


1 Particular Obſervations. 


Ego had anciently mis, and tu tis, in the * 
Genitive Singular, inſtead of me! and tui. 
Me, te, ſe, nobis, and vobis, are frequently com- 

pounded with cum; as, mecum, fecum, ſecum, 
nobiſcum, vobiſcum. Met is added to ego and 
wa as, gomel, mei met, mibimet, memet, noſ- 
So fibimet and ſemet. We do not ſaßx 
— in the Nominative, but fuimet, tibimet, 
temet, voſmet. Te is added to tu; as, rute. 
In the Genitive Plural of theſe irregular Sub- 
ſtantives, we frequently read no/frorum for Þ |] 
noſirim, when Maſculine Perſons are ſpoken 
of, and noſtrarum when Feminine; and fo 7? 
likewiſe veſtrorum and veſtrarum. Ego, tu, 
ſui, are compounded with zpſe in _ Caſe; 
as, mibiipf,, — ſuitffias. | 
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bo an Acdlective, and its Aci aps 


to declare ſome Additional Accident, 
Manner, or Quality ; and has the Accidents 
of N umber, Caſe, Gender, Declenſion, and 


Compariſon. 


a N Adjective is joined to a Subſtantive, 


Of the Declining of Aajecti ves. 


Adjectives are of all the three Genders, ei- 
ther under one Termination; or under two; or 
under Three. An Adjective of one Termina- 
tion is thus declined after the Form of the 
Third Declenſion of Subſtantives, and is Maſ- 
culine, Feminine, and Neuter. 


Singulariter, Pluraliter, 
N. Hic hac & hoc N. hi et he felices, & 
Feliæ. bec felicia. 
V. 6 felix. V. 6 felices, et 6 felicia. 
G. bujus felicis. G. horum, harum et ho- 
D. huic felici. rum felicium. 
Ac. bunc et hanc feli- D. his felicibus. 
cem, et hoc felix, | Ac. hos et has felices, 
Ab. ab hoc, hac et hoc et bac felicia. 
Felice, vel felici. ] Ab, ab his felicibus. 


E 2 An 
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An Adjective of two-'Terminations is de- 
clined after the ſame Form of the Third De- 
clenſion of Subſtantives, and is - 
Wa F winips. and Neuter. 


EY 


3 1 5 ieee, 


N. Hic et bhæc Triſtis, N. bi et her faken & 


et hoc triſte. hes triftia. 
V. 6 triſtis, et 6 triſte. bg 4 Triſtes, el 0 triſ- 
G. hujus triſtis. 5 "685 55 


D. Huic triſti. G. horum, RIA et ho- 


Ac. Bhunc & hanc triſ- | rum triftium. 
tem, & hoe trie. D. his triffibus. © 
Ab. ab bor; hac et hoc Ac. hos & has triſtes, 
tr ms S hec triſtia. 
Ab. ab bis triſtibus. 


Particular Obſervations, . 


| Adjectives of two | Terminations, whoſe 
N ominatives end in rs or er, and make e in 


the Neuter, end in ? only in the Ablative. 


Verbal Adjectives in ans or ens. end generally | IJ | 
in e in the Ablative ; but other Adjectives end 
in the Ablative in e and 7. The Genitive * 


x ER 


Plural ends in iam, and ie Neuter of che 


Nominative, Vocative| 1 and Accuſative Plural 1 
in ia; except in ne v which require 
um and a, 3 


* * 
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- 
- 
- 
DB 
* 


8. here 
N. a B Ons, bone, bonum. 


| b V. Bone, bona, bonum. | 
3 G. boni, bone, boni. 
6 D. bono, bone, bono. 
Ace. bonum, bonam, bo- 
= „n.. 
Ad. bono, bong, bono, 
; Singalariter, 


N. et V. Nofter, noſtra, 

nzgſtrum. 

G. noſtri, noſtræ, noſtri. 

D. noſtro, naſtr&, noſtro. 

Ac. noftrum, ngſtram, 
noſtrum, © 


Singulari ter, 
N. Meus, mea, meum. 
V. mi, mea, meu, 
G. mei, mew, mei. 
D. neo, mea, meo, 


um. 
Ab. meo, med, meo, 


5 i 183 : 


Ab. noſtro, noſtr#, noſtro. | 


at 


Ac, meum, meam, me- 


An Adjective of three Terminations is thus 
declined, after the Form of the firſt and ſe- 
cond Deolenfiofe of, Subſtantives, anct i is 
oline F line, _— wh outer. | | 


* 


# 
HH @ 4 


" Phy diem. 
N. & V. bam, Bone, 
Be... 
G. bonorum, Barum, | 
— 
D. Bonis. 


Ac. bonos, bonas, bona. 
| Ab. Mons: | 


| 


l 
* 


Pluraliter, 
N. et V. noſtri noſtræ, 


noltra. 

6. noſtrorum, noſtra- 

un, noſtrorum. 

D. noſtris. | 

Ac. noftros, noſtras, 
noftra. 


Ab. noftris. 


Pluraliter, 

N. er V. mei, Mee, 
. = 
S. meorum, mearum, 
D. mers. Ineorum. 


Ac. meos, meas, mea, 
| Ab, mes, By 
| Hetes 
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o 


"FI Hererocli tes. - 
| Heteroclite Adj ectives are of another man- 


ner of declining, in Reſpect of Deficiency or | 


Redundancy. Tuus and Suus are declined 
like meus, but without Vocatives. Celer, 
compos, degener, deſes, dives, hebes, incolumis, 
znops, locuples, memor, pauper, perpes, prapes, 
puber, ſoſpes, ſuperſtes, teres, uber, veges, ge- 
nerally want the Neuter Termination in the 
Nominative, Vocative, and Accuſative Plu- 


ral. Tot, quot, and its Compounds, and all 


the Cardinal Numbers, from three to an 
hundred, are Aptotes; but the Compounds 
of Centum are variable in the Plural. 


Alius, alter, neuter, nullus, ſolus, totus, 
ullus, unus, are redundant in the Obliques. 
Alus is alſo redundant in the Neuter of 
the Nominative Singular ; and they moſt of 
them want the Vocative Caſe, as not being 
capable of being called upon, 


Singulariter, Pluraliter, 


N. Alius, alia, alium ef | N. ali, aliæ, alia. 

V. caret. ſaliud. V, caret. 

G. alii, aliæ, alii, & G. aliorum, allarun, 
alius. aliorum. 

D. alio, aliæ, alio, et alii. D. aliis. 

Ac. alium, aliam, ali- Ac. alios, alias, alia, 
um & aliud. Ab, aliis. | 

Ab. alio, alid, alio, | 8 I, 


3 


8 


; = * e 1 F 
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a Le, zþſe, ine, hic, is, and qui, are almoſt 
declined in the ſame manner. 


Singulariter, 1 Pluraliter, 


N. Ile, illa, illud. N. illi, ille, illa. 
v. caret. V. caret. 

6. illius. : G. zllorum, illarum, 
1 Ac. illum illam, illud. | D. illi, Fw 

1 Ab. 1lo, 2 lla, 7 fl %; AC. 1%, las, la. 
I Ab. 21lis. 


3 Ihe is declined like idle, and alſo 55 un- 

leſs that the Neuter Gender in the Nomina- 

„tive Caſe, and in the Accuſative Caſe Sin 
gular maketh 2pſu, 


* 
. 


Singulariter, 
N. Hic, hac, hoc, 
V. caret. 

G. Huus. 


D. Buic. 


4 As before in the Notes or Diflin&tion of 
Senders. 


„ - | Singulariter, 
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V. caret. 
G. . 


. ei. 
Ac. eum, eam, . 


Ab. Do * 40. 


S. wa. 


Ac. Ecoum, ecm. 


Singulariter, 


N. Nui, que, quod. 


V. caret. 
8. chiu¹. 
D. cui. 


Adiagulanitet. 1 
N. J, ea, id. aun 


N. 17 ew, ea. 
V. caret. 


D. 118, vel eig. Lrum. 
Ac. et, eas, ea. 2 


© ©: 3 $a eee? 


1 Ab. 715, vel enn. 


Ac. eccos, ectas. 


Pluraliter, 


- N. qui, que, gue. 
V. caret. YA 
2 . quorum, quarum, 2 
| muornm. 


AC. quem, CO quod. D. quibus, vel queis, "A 


Ab. quo, gud, 


ders, 


quo,” w Ac. quos, quas, qua. 
qui, of all the Cen- 14 Ab. _ vel que lil. 


* 
8999 ra * 


anne 5 | 
Srnguarttery, "XN 
N. Dis, 98 yur: vel quid, 


V. caret. 


18 ett 5101 


G. cujus, as . 210990 


Singular iti, 


G. earum, earum, eo- = 
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Singulariter, 
N. Idem, eadem, idem. 
3 8 
G. ejuſdem. 

D. eidem. 
Ac. eundem, eandem, 
Y idem. 

Ab. eodem, eddem, eo- 
dem. 


* 
- = 


7. 


Singulariter, 
N. Itic iſtæc, iſtoc, vel 
Kue. 

Ac. iſtunc, iſtanc, Hoc, 
vel zftuc. 


1 Ab. ftoc, iſtdc, iſtoc. 


Singulariter, 


IN. Hiccine, baeccine, 
* boccine, 
Ac. hunccine, hanccine, 
* boccine, 
Ab. hoccine, haccine, 
Boccine. 


Wh” 


F 
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Pluraliter, 


N. idem, eadem, ed- 


V. caret. [ dem. 
G. eorundem, earun- 
dem, eorundem. 
D. 7:/dem, vel eiſdem. 
| Ac. eoſdem, eaſdem, 

eadem. 


| 


; 
| 


In like manner decline z/lic. 


| Ab. ziſdem, vel eiſdem. 
Pluraliter, 


N. flac. 
Ac. iſtæc. 


Pluraliter, 
Ac. baccine. 


Singulariter, 


42 
Singulariter, 
N. Luidam, quædam, 
2 wel. * 22 
4 a. 
G. cuz uſdam. 
D. cuidam. 


Ac. quendam, quan- 


dam, quoddam, vel 
quiddam. 

Ab. quodum, quddam, 
quodm. 
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Pluraliter, 


N. quidam, quadam, 
quedam. 

V. caret. 

'G, quorundam, quarun- 

dam, quorundam. 

D. quibuſdam, vel que- 

team. 

Ac. quoſdam, quaſdam, 
quedam. 

Ab. guibuſdam, vel 

3 queiſdam. 


In the ſame manner decline quivis, guili- 
bet, quicunque, quiſnam, quiſpiam, quiſquam, 
quiſque, only adding the final Particle to the 
ſeveral Caſes of qui or quis. 


Singulariter, 


N. Qui ſquis, 


quicquid. 


Ac. quicquid. 


Ab. quoquo, 


quaqud, quogue. 


Singular. ter, 
N. Unuſqurſque, unaquæque, mumpudfe. 


. Caret. 
G. am uſeujuſque. 


D. unicuique. 


AC. unumquemgue, unamquamque, unumgodque. 
Ab. unoguoque, . unoquoque. 


Singu- 


CY 


4 Singulariter, 


N. Ecquis, ecquæ vel 
ecqua, ecquod vel 
ecquid, 

V. caret. 


6. eccujus. 
D. eccui. 


Ac. ecquem, ecquam, 
ecquod vel ecquid. 
Ab. ecquo, ecqud, ec- 
quo. 
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| Pluraliter, 

N. ecqui, ecque, ecqua. 

V. caret. 

G. ecquorum, ecqua- 
rum, ecquorum. 

D. e cquibus, vel ec- 
quẽis. 

AC. ecquos, ecquas, ec- 

9. 


Decline in like manner, zequis, aliquis, 
nunquis, ſiquis, making the Feminine Singu- 
lar, and Neuter Plural to end in 4. 


Ambo and duo, make the Neuter Gender 
in o, and are declined without the Singular 
Number, becauſe they always ſignify more 


than one. 


Pluraliter, 


N. & V. Ambo, 


ambe, ambo. 


G. amborum, ambarum, amborum, 
D. ambobus, ambabus, ambobus. 
Ac. ambos & ambo, ambas, ambo. 
Ab. ambobus, ambabus, ambobus. 


Duo is declined in like manner. 


F 2 


Pluralit er, 


Ab. ecquibus, vel ec- 
| queis. 


Warn ran ng 
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Plurali ter, 


N. Hi et bæ Tres, el hac tria. 
V. 6 tres, et ò tria. 

G. Beru, harum et borum tri um. 
D. his tribus. 57 
Ac. hos et has tres, et hec tria.. 
Ab. ab his tribus. 


Of the Compariſn of Aajectives. 


There are two Degrees of Compariſon ; 


| Ar. the Comparative, and the Superlative. 


2 „ 


The Poſitive Adjective imports the Quality 


of a Thing fimply and abſolutely without any 


Compariſon or Exceſs, _ ger ary is no 


Degree of Compariſon; „ OUTS, hard; 
pus uus, little, | 


The Comparative hightens or leſſens that 
Quality, and admits before it in Engliſh the 
Particle more ; as, durior, harder, or more 
hard; minor, leſs: And it is always an Ad- 
jective of two Terminations, and is declined 
after the Form of the Third . 
of Subſtantives. 


The Superlative enlarges or diminiſhes the 
Quality, in the moſt intenſe Signification, to 
a very "OE or very low Degree, and in Eng- 

liſh 


. OS 35 
32 —8 
5 3 


; ANAL OGY. as 
2 Tiſh admits before it the Particles m9 or 
[1 very; as, duriffimus, hardeſt or moſt hard; 
munimus, very little: And the Superlative 
1 Adjective is always of three Terminations, 
and declined after the Form of the firſt and 
. ſecond Declenſions of Subſtantives. 


Regular Compariſon, or a Type of the Re- 
gular Degrees. 


Y Singulariter, 
1 Poſ. Com. Sup. 


11 I Felegzor, | fellei * 
N. F. Felix. feliciſſima 
= N. felicius, | fehiciſhmum 


Jeligigr. 
Feligius 


2 


= 
25 
32 

D 


* lici Al. 
felicts, | felictorts, Jeg ne, 
N Feligiſſiui. 

Fell iſdua. 
el, | ſoles, l Aue. 
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felicsfomo, 


feliciſſimum, 
feliciſſimam, 


| fell cem, feliciorem, | | 
feliciſſimum. 


: | liciſſimo 
felice, | Jeliciore, I 6 gs 
*j/ vel ei, | el ri, Hors. wi 


Felici ſſimo. 


Pluraliter, 
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Phralitr q 


Com. 
feliciores, 


82 


EEE 22 2 * 


Erde ay ces, 
5 cia. 


Feliciora, 


Q 


iam, 


& 


8 Gp ear, 


. F. ere 
. N. Velicia, 
M. | 

Ab. F. 
N. 


felic Ct ores, 


feliciora, 


Singulari ter, | 


Com. 
| orudentior, 


Poſ. 


M. 
N. F. dene, 
N. prudent1 us, 


ANALOGY. 


them, 41 cium, | feliciorum, = felcaſſimarum, 


eli cibus, | felicioribus, xleiſii | [3 


| feliciſſimi, 


Feli ciſime, 
feliciſſima. 


Feli ciſſimarun, 


Feliciſſimorum. 


— Feli alfi. 


Feliciſſimos, 
feliciſſimas, 


22 | ; . 


Sup. 


prudentiſſimus, 
prudentiſſima, 
prudentiſſimuim. 


prudentis, 


No 
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| pradeng or, prudentiſſime, 
prudentiſſima, 
prudentius, prudentiſſimum. 


< 
27S 


4 
J 


| Prudenti ſſimi, 
8 en 7 1 brudentiſſimæ, 
* | Prudentiſſimi. 


Q 
2 


prudentiſſimo, 
. Gor — prudentiors, prudentiſhmea, 
prudentiſſimo. 


8 
2 


pruden- | prudentio- | prudentiſſimum, 
tem. rem. prudentiſſimam, 
—_— FOE prudenti/ſimum. 


CLAN ND 


Bi 
EE 


_ | prudentijims, 
prudentia prudentiſſimd, 


prudentiſſimo. 


re, vel ri, 


bh 
of 
28 


Pluraliter, 


Poſ. Com. Sup. 
„M. Yprudentes, e prudentiſſimi, 
F 8 [7a, prudentiſſimæ, 
N. ne, prudent prudentiſſima. 
prudentiimorum, 
prudentiſſfimarum, 


prudentiſfimorum. 


2 


5 * | prudentis 0— 


( trim. rum, 


N. 
pruden- 


D | — 3 prudenri — prudentiſſi- 
e | 34. 
M. ) prudentes, | prudentio- | prudentiſſimos, 
Ac. F. iI res, [ra, | prudentiſſimas, 
N. Iprudentia, | prudentio- | prudentiſſima. 
e 
Ab. F. Cprudentibus Prudentio- prudenti i. 
N. J 71045, mig. 
Singulariter, 
Pof. i - . Gam | © Sup. 
M. Y Dulcis, | dulcior, dulciſſimus, 
N. F. 0 dulciſſima, 
N. Odulce, | dulcius, dulciſſimum. 
M. Odulci 4. dulci or, ] ͤdulciſſime, 
V. F. 0 dulciſſima, 
N. Odulce, dulcius, dulci, mum. 
M. | duleiſſimi, 
DF. gelen dulcioris, | dulci ſſimæ, 
N. 5 Aulciſſimi. 
M. I ] dulciſſims, 
D. F. on dulctori, dulciſſime, 
N. = dulciſſimo. 


dulcem, 
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M.) dulcem, 
Ac. F. 


dulce, 


0 Poſ. 
. M. — 


dulcia, 


> 

5 
2 
WY 


| dulcibra, 


dulcibus, 


dulciorem, | dulciſimum, 
dulciſimam, 
dulct 703.68 


. Jules ego 
Auer 9: — 
> dulciſſimo. 


0 
dulcius, 


Pluraliter, 


Com. Sup. 
dulciſſimi, 
adulciſſimæ, | 
 dulciſſima, 


dulciores, 
dulciora, 


dulciſſimorum, 
dulciſſimarum, 


dulcioribus, dulei ſſimis. 


dulciſſimos, 
dulciſimas, 


dulciores, 


dulcicribus, dulciſſimis. 


G Singulari ter, 
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Singulariter, | 
"Pol. : Com. Sup. 
Jener, | tenerior, | tenerrimus 


tenera, I | fenerrima, 
entrum, | tenerius, tenerrimum. 


< 
27 = 


tenera, 
Fenerum, 


| tenerrima, 
tenerius, | tenerrimum. 


N 
28 
2 
IE 
81 


tenerrimi, 
tenerioris, tenerrimæ, 
| tenerr im, 


Ft 
teneræ, 
teneri, 


Q 
28 
R 


| tenerior, | tenerrime, 


) tenero, tenerri mo, 


E 


tenero, tenerri mo. 


tenerrimum, 
tenerrimam, 


25 


7 
5 


teneram 
tenerum, | tenerius, 


2 


Fenero, 
tenerd, 
FeRer,. 


 teneriore, 


. ? | fenerrimd, 
vel ri, 


tenerrimo. 


deren teneriorem, 


| tenerri mo, 


> 
3 
2 TS 


Plnraliter. 


teneræ, | teneriort, | tenerrime, 


tenerrimum. 


* e IS. cor 
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Pluraliter, 


Com. Sup. 


tenert, teneriores, | tenerrim, 


tener a, 
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tenerarum, 
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fenerrime, 
tenera, teneriora, | tenerrima. 


tenerorum,  tenerrimorum, 


| fenerio- 


rum 
teneronum. 4 


teneris, tenerioribus, tenerrims. 


teneros, | teneriores, | tenerrimos, 
teneras, tenerri mas, 
tenera, | feneriora, | tenerri ma. 


Peer „ fenerioribus, tenerrimis, 


 Simgulariter, 
Poſ. Com. Sup. 


| Dofus, | doctior, doftifimus, 
dota 3 | doc ima, 
doctum, | doctius, doctiſſimum. 


Ga +: Acre, 


tenerrimarum, 
tenerrimorum. 


2 


dofte, doetiar,,.. \ 


< 


dofta, | 
| doetum, | doctiu, 


2 


4 
doctæ, 
docti, 


** 


doctioris, 


2 


"= 


dot, 
docto, 


doctiori, 


2 


M. D Aocrum, 
Ac. F. S doctam, 
N. Zdoctum, 


doctiorem, 


docto, * 
| dock 15, 

M. ) do&o, 
Ab. F. C hes N 
N. 


Pluraliter, 


Poſ. Com. 


N. M. 5 aocts, 
& F. v dbctæ, 
V. N. docta, 


doctiores, | 


aectiora, 


doeliſſime, 
doc iſſima, 
dochi{fumum. 


liel inc, 1 L 
doctiſſimi, 


22 „ 
doc li ſſimee, = a 
| mo. 


dicxiſſ 7 mum, | / 
doehiffimam, | 7 
doc Minu. 14 


ao Fiffim 95 | f 
dci imd, 2 
elfi. 


Sup. 
doctiſſimi, 


doctiſſimæ, 


doct ima. 


„ N 


doctorum, 
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ML. ↄ chcterum, I doctiffumorum, 
F. > doctarum, | doctiorum, ] doctiſſimarum, 
N. S doctorum, doctiſſimorum. 


« 


G, 


M 


F. >doctis, doctioribus, dictiſſimis. 
N. 5 8 


M. ) doctos, ] doctiores, | doctiſſimos, 
Ac. F. þ doctas, | doctiſſimas, 
N. I docta, doctiora, | dboctiſſima. 


Ab. F. Capers doctioribus, apctiffums. 
 — | 


Irregular Compariſon, or a Type of the 


Irregular Degrees. 


Poſ. Dom Sup. 

Asper, aſperior, aſperrimus. 

Bene volus, bene volentior, benevolentiſſimus. 

Bonus, melir, optimus. 

Dives, ditior, ditiſſimus. 

Facilis, facilior, Factlli mus. 

Humilis, bumilior, bumillimus. 

Moguificus, magnificentior, magni ficenti ſſimus. 

Magnila- magniloquen- magnilaguentiſi- 
guuus, „ mus, | 
| Magnus, 


16 
10 
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Magnus, major, maximus. | 
| Maledicus, maledicentior, maledicentiſſimus. 
Malus, pejor, peſſimus. 
Miultus, — Pluri mus, 
Multa, plum ma, 
Multum, plus, plurimum. 
Negaam, nequior, nequiſſimus. 
Paruus, minor, minimus. 
Pulcher, pulchrior, pulcherrimus. 
Similis, ſimilior, Aimillimus. 
Vetus, veterior, * 


When Adjectives end in us pure, that is, 
when a Vowel comes before 1s, they are not 
alter'd on account of Compariſon, but magis 
1s put to make the Comparative Signification, 


and admodum, valdè and maxime to make the 


Superlative ; as, 


Poſ. Com. Sup. 
Aliduus, mags aſfiduus, maxime aſſiduus. 
Ingeneus, mags ingeneus, maxime ingeneus. 
Pius, magis pus, maxime pius. 


Defective Compariſon, or a Type of the 
Defective Degrees. | 


+: Po. Com. SUP. 
Agoleſcens, adoleſcentior. — 
— Deterior, geterrimus. 


Dexter, 
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Dexter, diexterior. 
Fiaus, Aidiſfimus. 


Inovictus, invuictiſſimus. 
Juvenis, Junior. — 
Loenginquus, longinguior.—— 
Meritus, —— meriti ſſimus. 
Ocyor, — ocyſimus. 
Opimus, opimior. 9 W 
Potior, poti ſſimus. 


Senex, ſenior. — : 


„ 4 Sinifter, Jiniftertor. — 


t |} Taciturnus, taciturnior. 
is | 7 Tuberofiſfimus. &c. 


CHAP. IV. 


l 07 a Verb, and its Accidents. 

” Verb is a part of Speech, by which 
1 A ſomething is applied to another, as to 
its Subject; and it expreſſes the Judgment we 
make upon perceiving the Relation that two 
or more Ideas bear to one another ; as, Homo 
eſt animal. Homo is the Subject, animal is 
the Predicate, and the Word by which this 


Predicate or Attribute is affirmed of Homo, 
as of its Subject, is the Verb gf. 


There 
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There are chrer Cuaſſes er Kinds of Verbs, 1 
as to their Signification ; "oy, Active, 5 
— and Neuter. —— "0 


' 


— — 
— en FO — 


A Verb Active PR Fs he Action af * 10 
Subject or Nominative Caſe on re 10 
without itſelf; as, Doces, I fteach. 1 


rr 3 


A verb Paſſive denotes the: Effect of Ac: | ; [ 
tion, or the Paſſion of its Subject or Nomina- < 
tive Caſe; as, Doceor, 1 am * 10 


A verb Neuter fi gnifies an Action not Paſ. 
fing on an Object, or is a meer Negation of 
the Action and Paſſion of its Nominative, | d 
and ĩs ſuch whoſe Action is terminated in it? 
ſelf; as, Curro, I run; or it ſignifies Ex-. 
iſtence, or ſome State or Condition of li 
Being; as, Sum, I am, Sedeo, I ſit; and it be 
is often Engliſhed with the as « of a Paſ- ÞY ©! 
five Verb. n 


Of Moods. 
A Mood is the Manner of Predication 1 


or of a Verb's affirming. 


There are four Modal Variations of verbs 
the Indicative, the Subjunctive, the Impera- 


tive, and the Infinitive; the Optative and 
Potential 


R 
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Potential Moods being only particular Uſes of 
the Subjunctive. 


The Indicative Mood is either declarative, 
poſitively affirming ſomething done, doing, 
or to be done ; or it 1s Interrogative, aſking a 


The Subjunctive has ſomething ſuppoſed 


to precede is, to which it is Subſequent or 


Subjunctive ; and by this one Modal Forma- 
tion the ſeveral Moods of Poſſibility, Will 
and Duty are repreſented. 


The Imperative ſignifies ſomething to be 
done at another's Command, 


The Infinitive is fo called, becauſe it is not 
limited by any Termination either as to Num- 
ber or Perſon, and expreſſes the Signification 


q of the Verb in General. It hath commonly 
the Sign To before it in Engliſh, and an 


Accuſative in Latin. 


Of Tenſes. 


A Tenſe expreſſes the Time of a Verb's 
affirming ; and tho” there be in the common 
Notion of Time but three Diſtinctions, that 
is, preſent, paſt, and to come; yet in the 
Latin Tongue there be five Tenſes or Times; 

H namely, 
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namely, the Preſent Tenſe, the Imperfect, 


the Perfect, the Pluperfect and the Future. 


The Preſent Tenſe ſpeaketh of the Time 
that now is, dividing the paſt from the fu- 
ture. But the Uſe of the Preſent Tenſe of 
the Subjunctive Mood runs naturally into 
the Notion of Futurity, by the Nature of 
Dependence, and is frequently uſed for the 
Imperative. 


The Imperfect Tenſe denotes a 4885 be- 
gun, but not finiſhed. 


The Perfect Tenſe repreſents a Thing as 


now paſt, without conſidering it as formerly 
preſent ; and, if it ſpeaks of Action, it al- 


ſo ſignifies That Action to have been com- 


plete and perfect. 


The Pluperfect Tenſe fpeaketh of a Time 
as paſt, before ſome other Time paſt; or it 
ionifies a Thing not barely perfected, but 
perfected before ſome other. So that the 
Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect, are but 


one Tenſe at ſeveral Diſtances. The Plu- 


perfect of the Subjunctive frequently ſpeaks 
of a Thing conſider'd as Future, at a certain 
former Time. 


The Future Tenſe ſpeaketh of the Time 


to 
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to come; and it ſignifies not only the mere 
Futurity of a Thing, but alſo makes the Verb 
equal to the Imperative Mood. The Future 
of the Subjunctive is likewiſe ſometimes uſed 
for the Imperative; inaſmuch as the Thin 

commanded muſt be always future; for a 
Thing paſt, can be no Subject of Command. 


Of the Numbers and Perſons. 


There are in the Verbs two Numbers, 


the Singular and the Plural ; and there are 


three Perſons in each Number, generally ex- 
preſs'd in three different Endings. A Verb 
is ſaid to be of the firſt Perſon, when it is 
joined with the Perſon ſpeaking ; as, Amo, I 
love; amamus, we love. A Verb is of the 
ſecond Perſon when it 1s joined to the Perſon 
ſpoken to; as, Amas, thou loveſt ; amatis, 
ye love. And of this Perſon is every Vo- 
cative Caſe. A Verb is of the third Perſon, 
when it 1s joined with the Perſon or Thing 
ſpoken of; as, Amat, he leveth ; amant, 
they love. And therefore all Subſtantives are 
of this Perſon ; except ego nos, tu and vos. 


F the Conjugations. 


A Conjugation is a Set of Terminations, 
by which Verbs are varied through all their 


Moods, Tenſes, Numbers, and Perſons ; and 
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of theſe Conjugations there are four Sorts, 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by the Charac- | 


teriſtic Vowel before re in the Infinitive Ac- 
tive; as will appear in the following Scheme. 


The firſt Conjugation hath @ long before |? 
re; as, Amare. 7 


The . ſecond Conjugation hath e long be- - | 


fore re; as, Docere, | z 


'The third Conjugation hath e ſhort before 


re; as, Legere. 


| The fourth Conjugation hath 7 long before 
7e5 as, Audire. ; 2 | 


| Verbs ending in o, of the four Conjuga- 5 | 
tions, are declined after theſe Examples. 


8 A SUES 
3 . 


Amo, amas, amavi, amare, amaviſſe. To love. 


[ Docco, doces, docui, docere, docuiſſo. To teach. 


| j Lego, legis, legi „ legere, legiſſe. To read. 
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[ | Audio, audis, audivi, audire, audiviſſe. To hear. 


| The principal Endings of Verbs, upon 
[ which all the reſt depend, are; the firſt Per- 
1 ſon Singular of the Preſent Tenſe of the In- 
q dicative Mood, which is the firſt Root; as, 
Amo : 
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Amo and the firſt Perſon Singular of the 
Perfect Tenſe of the Indicative Mood, which 
is the ſecond Root; as, Amavi. 


A Paradigm or Draught of the ſeveral For- 


mations of Verbs in 9, according to their re- 


ſpective Conjugations. 


A particular Exemplification of the firſt 
Conjugation Active. 


The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amo, I love, or do love; 


amas, thou loveit, or doſt love; amat, he 


loveth, or doth love. Pluraliter, amamus, 
we love, or do love; amãtis, ye love, or do 
love ; amant, they love, or do love. 


The Imperfe&t Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Amabam, I loved, or did love; 
amabas, thou lovedſt, or didſt love; amabat, 
he loved, or did love. Pluraliter, amabamus, 
we loved, or did love; amabatis, ye loved, 
or did love; amãbant, they loved, or did love. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amavi, J have loved; g- 
vii, thou haſt ned; amavit, he hath loved, 
Pluraliter, 
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Pluraliter, amavimus, we have loved; ama- 
vis, ye have loved; amaverunt, vel ama- 
vere, they have loved. 


| The Pluperfeet Tenſe. 


_ © Singulariter, Amaveram, I had loved; ama- | 
veras, thon hadſt loved; amaverat, he had 


loved. Pluraliter, amaveramus, we had 
loved; amaveratis, ye had loved; amave- 


rant, they had loved. 


The Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amabo, I ſhall, or will love; 
amãbis, thou ſhalt, or wilt love; amabit, he 
ſhall, or will love. Pluraliter, amabimus, 
we ſhall, or will love; amabitis, ye ſhall, or 
will love; amabunt, they ſhall, or will love. 


The Subjundive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amem, I may, or can love; 
ames, thou may'ſt, or canſt love; amet, he 
may, or can love. Pluraliter, am7mus, we 
may, or can love; amétis, ye may, or can 
love; ament, they may, or can love. 


The Imperfe&t Tenſe, 
Singulariter, Amarem, J might, or could 


love; amares, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt 
5 love; 
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love; amaret, he might, or could love. Plu- 
raliter amaremus, we might, or could love ; 
amaretts, ye might, or could love; ama- 
rent, they might, or could love. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amaverim, I might, or could 
have loved; amaveris, thou mighteſt, or 
could'ſt have loved; amavèrit, he might, or 
could have loved. Pluraliter, amaverimus, 
we might, or could have loved; amaveritis, 
ye might, or could have loved; amaverint, 
they might, or could have loved. 


The Pluperfe&t Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amaviſſem, I had loved ; a- 
maviſjes, thou hadit loved; amaviſſet, he had 
loved. Pluraliter, amaviſſemus, we had loved; 
amaviſſetis, ye had loved; amaviſſent, they 
had Joved. 


The Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amavꝭro, I ſhall have loved; 
amavꝭris, thou ſhalt have loved; amaverzt, 
he ſhall have loved. Pluraliter, amaverimus, 
we ſhall have loved; amaver7tzs, ye ſhall have 
loved; amav?#rint, they ſhall have loved. 


The 
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The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Ama, amato, love thou; ama- 
to, let him love. Pluraliter, amate, amatote, 
love ye; amanto, let them love. 
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There is only the Future Tenſe in the Im- | 
perative Mood, becauſe we can bid only for? 
the Time to come; and there is no Firſt Per- 
ſon, becauſe none bids or commands himſelf. 


. 

T be Iyfinitive Mood, Preſent and Imper- * I 
fect Tenſe, - F 

197 

Amare, to love. * 


The Perfect and Pluperfedt Tenſe. 
Amawviſſe, to have, or had loved. 


A particular Exemplification of the ſecond. 5 


Conjugation Active. n 


The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 3 


Singulariter Doceo, T teach, or do teach; 


doces, thou teacheſt, or doſt teach; docet, he d 
teacheth, or doth teach. Pluraliter, . h 
We teach, or do teach; docerrs, ye teach. Or * 
do dach; docent, they te teach, or do teach. ” 
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The Imperfect Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Docẽbam, 1 taught, or did 


teach; docebas, thou taughteſt, or didſt teach; 
'Y doctbat, he taught, or did teach. Pluraliter, 
2 dicebamus, we taught, or did teach; doceba- 
115, ye taught, or did teach; decehant, 3 Oy 
2 taught, or did teach. ä 


The Perfect Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Docui, I have taught; doru- 


iti, thou haſt taught; docuit, he hath taught. 
Pluraliter, docuimus, we have taught; docu- 
iſlis, ye have taught; docuerunt, vel docurre, 
they have taught. 


The Pluperfecs Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Docu#ram, I had taught; do- 


| cuiras, thou hadſt taught; docuerat, he had 
taught. Pluraliter, docueramus, we had 


taught; docuerãtis, ye had taught; deeutrant, 
they had taught, 


De Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Doczbo, I ſhall or will teach; 
decebrs, thou ſhalt or wilt teach; docibit, 
he ſhall, or will teach. Pluraliter, docebimus, 
we ſhall, or will teach; docebitis, ye ſhall, 


or will teach; decebunt, they ſhall, or will 
teach, 
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The Subjunftive Meod, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Doceam, 1 may, or can teach; 
daceas, thou may'ſ, or canſt teach; deceat. 
he may, or can teach. Pluraliter, doceamus, 
we may, or can teach; docearis, ye may, or 
can teach ; deceant, they may, or can teach. 


The Inper fecit T, enſe. 


Singulariter, Docerem, T might, or could 
teach ; doceres, thou mighteſt, or could'{t 
teach; doceret, he might, or could teach, 
Pluraliter, docerẽmus, we might, or could 
teach; docerẽtis, ye might, or could teach; 
docerent, they might, or could teach. 


The Perfect Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Docuèrim, I might, or could 
have taught; docuerrs, thou mighteſt, or 
could'ſt have taught; docugrit, he might, or 
could have taught. Pluraliter, docuerimus, 
we might, or could have taught; docueritis, 
ye might, or could have taught; docuerin!, 
880 might, or could have . 


We Plaperfocs Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Docuiſſem, I had taught; .- 
cuiſſes, thou hadſt taught; docuiſſet, he had 
taught. Pluraliter, decuiſemus, we had taught; 

docut|- 
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ANALOGT. 
docutſſetis, ye had taught; docuiſſent, they 
had taught. 


De Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Douro, I ſhall have taught ; 
docueris, thou ſhalt have taught; docu#rit, he 


mall have taught. Pluraliter, docueriĩmus, we 


ſhall have taught; docueritis, ye ſhall: have 
taught; docutrint, they ſhall have taught. 


The Imperati ve Mood, Future Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Doce, docẽto, teach thou; 
doceto, let him teach. Pluraliter, docẽte, do- 
cette, teach ye; docento, let them teach. 


The Infinitive Mood, Preſent and Imper- 
| feet Tenſe, | 


Docire, to teach. 


The Perfect and Pluperfect Tenſe. 
Docuiſſe, to have, or had taught. 


A particular Exemplification of the third 


Conjugation active. 
The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Lego, I read, or do read ; 
{ezis, thou readeſt or doſt read; legit, he 
I. readeth, 


2 
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or will read; /egztrs, ye ſhall, or will read; 


readeth, or doth read. Pluraliter, Jegimus, F 
we read, or do read; legitis, ye read, or do 
read ; /egunt, they read, or do read. A 


The Imperfett Tenſe 1 * 
Singulariter, Legebam, I read, or did read; | 3 i 
legzbas, thou readeſt, or didſt read; legzbat, | } _ 
he read, or did read. Pluraliter, legebãmus, 
we read, or did read; legebãtis, ye read, or 
did read; /egzbant, they read, or did read. 
The Perf: Tenſe. r 


Singulariter, Legi, I have read; /egi/hi, | © l 


thou haſt read; git, he hath read. Plu⸗- 4 


raliter, legimus, we have read; legr/trs, ye. 
have read; /egerunt, vel legere, they have 1 
read. | * 

The Pluperfect Jenſ. 
Singulariter, Legeram, I had read; legeras, 3 
thou hadſt read; legèrat, he had read. Plu- | ? 
raliter, /zgeramus, we had read; legerãtis, ye. 


had read; /egerant, they had read. 


The Future Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Legam, I ſhall, or will read; 
teges, thou ſhalt, or wilt read; Ieget, he ſhall, 


or will read. Pluraliter, /egemus, we ſhall, 


— _ — — — 


legent, they ſhall, or will read. 


The 
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The Subj unctive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. | 


Singulariter, Legam, I may, or can read; 
legas, thou may ſt, or canſt read; /ega?, he 
may, or can read. Pluraliter, Jegamis, we 
may, or can read; /egatis, ye may, or can 
read; legant, they may, or can read. 


The Imnper fect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Legerem, I might, or could 
read; /eg?res, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt read; 
legerer, he might, or could read. Pluraliter, 
legerẽmus, we might, or could read; legerẽtis, 
ye might, or could read; lgerent, they 
might, or could read. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Legerim, I might, or could 
have read; legèris, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt 
have read; /egerit, he might, or could have 
read. Pluraliter, /egerimus, we might, or 
could have read; /egeritis, ye might, or could 
have read; hegerint, they 9 or could 
have read. 


De Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Legiſſem, I had read; legi/- 
Ve thou had'ſt read ; belle, he had read. 


Pluraliter, 
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45 ANALOG. 
Pluraliter, Iegiſſemus, we had read; legiſſetis, 
ye had read; legiſſent, they had read. 


The Future Tenſe. 


 Singulariter, Legero, I ſhall have read ; 
tegeris, thou ſhalt have read; /eg2rit, he ſhall 
have read. Pluraliter, legerimus, we ſhall 
have read; /egeritis, ye ſhall have read; le- 
gerint, they ſhall have read. 


The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Lege, legito, read thou ; le- 
gito, let him read. Pluraliter, Jegite, legitite, 
read ye; legunto, let them read. | 


The Infinitive Mood, Preſent and Imper- 
fect Tenſe, 


Legere, to read, 
The Perfedt and Pluperfett Tenſe. 
 Legiſſe, to have, or had read. 


A particular Exemplification of the fourth 
Conjugation Active. 


We Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Audio, T hear, or do hear; 


audis, 
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audis, thou heareſt, or doſt hear; audit, he 
heareth, or doth hear. Pluraliter, Audimus, 


we hear, or do hear; auditis, ye hear, or do 
hear; audiunt, they hear, or do hear. 


The Inperfect: Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Audiebam, 1 heard, or did 


hear; audzebas, thou heardeſt, or didſt hear; 
audizbat, he heard, or did hear. Pluraliter, 


7 audiebamus, we heard, or did hear; audieba- 


tis, ye heard, or did hear; audichine; Ong 
2 heard, or did hear. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Saline, Audivi, J have heard; audi- 


viſti, thou haſt heard; audiwit, he hath 


heard. Pluraliter, audivimus, we have heard; 
audiviſtis, ye have heard; audivzrunt, vel 
audrvere, they have heard. | 


The Pluperfe&t Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Audiviram, I had heard; 
audiveras, thou hadit heard ; audiverat, he 
had hard. Pluraliter, audiveramus, we had 
heard;  audiveratis, ye had heard; audive- 
rant, they had heard. 4-9 
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The Nn Tenſe, 


„Alngcbriter Audiam, T ſhall, or will 
hear; audies, thou ſhalt, or wilt Pear * Au- 
diet, be ſhall, or will hear. Pluraliter, au- 
diemus, we ſhall, or will hear; andiet:s, 
ye ſhall, or will hear; audient, they ſhall, 
or will hear. | 


The Subjunttive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Audiam, I may, or can hear; 
gudias, thou may'ſt, or canſt hear audiat, 
he may, or can hear. Pluraliter, audiamus, 
we may, or can hear; aud:atis, ye may, or 
can hear; audiant, m_ may, or can hear. 


The Imper feet Ti enſs. | 
Singulariter, Audirem, T might, or could 


hear; audires, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt 
hear; audiret, he might, or could hear. 
Pluraliter, audirẽmus, we might, or could 
hear; audirttis, ye might, or could hear; 
audirent, they might, or could heer. 


The Perfed? Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Audivꝭrim, I might, or could 
have heard; audiveris, thou mighteſt, or 


could'ſt have heard; ; audivirit, he might, 
or 
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or could have heard. Pluraliter, audi verimus, 


we might, or could have heard: audiveritis, 


ye might, or could have heard; audivirint, | 


they might, or could have heard. 
The Pluperfe&t Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Audzviſſem, I had heard; au- 
Gusen, thou hadſt heard; audi viſſet, he had 


heard. Pluraliter, audiviſſemus, we had heard; 


audiviſſetis, ye had heard; audzviſſent, they 
had heard. 


The Puture Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Audivero, I ſhall have heard; 
audi u, thou ſhalt have heard; aud bert, 
he ſhall have heard. Pluraliter, zudiverims, 
we ſhall have heard ; audiveritis, ye ſhall 
have heard ; audiveriut. they ſhall have 


heard, 
. The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Audi, audito, hear thou; au- 
dito, let him hear. Pluraliter, audite, audi- 
tote, hear ye; auarunto, let them hear, 


The Infiniti ve Mood, Preſent and be- 
Fed Tenſe. 7 


| Audire, to hear, 
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tives in their Latin Formation; and they form 
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The Perfect and Pluperfet? Tenſe. 
| Audi viſſe,| to have, or had heard, 


Syncope often cuts out v, ve, or vi, in the 
Perfect Tenſe. 


Verbs Neuters in o, differ not from Ac- : 


tio Paſſive Voice, except that they are uſed 
ſometimes in the third Perſon Singular; as 
vi vitur, that is to ſay, ab bominibus, Men 
live. 


For the ſupplying of many T renſes which 
are wantirig in Verbs in or, the Auxiliary 


Verb Sum is to be declined and form'd in 
the following Manner. 


Sum, es, fur, 45 fn. To be. 


The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenfe. 
Singulariter, Sum, I am; es, thou art; 
et, he is. Pluraliter, ſumus, we are; eſis, 
ye are; e ſunt, they are. 


The Inber fact Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Eram, I was; eras, thou 
waſt; erat, he was. Plurahter, eramus, we 


were; eratis, ye were; erant, they — 
e 


ans: ads £©@ ont 
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The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Hu I have been; far 7, thou 
haſt been; fruit, he hath been. luraliter, 
3 fuimus, we have been; fuiſtis,' ye have berg; ; 
23 furrunt, wel fittre, they have been. 


le 


The Pluper fekt Tonſ. b 


T Singulariter, Futram, I had been; futrat, 
as thou hadſt been; futrar, he had been. Plu- 
n raliter, fueramits, we had been; fueratis, ye 
had been; ; fuerant, they m_ been, | 


The F uture T, -nſe 


np; FSingulariter, Ero, I ſhall, or will be; eris, 
thcu ſhalt, or wilt be ; erit, he ſhall, or 
will be. Pluraliter, erimus, we ſhall, or will 
be; eritis, ye ſhall, or will be; erunt, they 
thall, or will be. 


* 1 The Subjuncti ve Mood, Preſent Tenſe, | 

| f Singulariter, Sim, I may, or can be; : fo 
3 thou may'ſt, or cant! be; fit, he may, or 
can be, Pluraliter, mus, we may, or can 


5 [1 be ; ſits, ye 4 or can be; int, they 


FA 
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The Inperfed T; ne. 


\Singubariter, Eſem, I might, or could be; 
eſs, thou mighteſt, or couldſt be; efet, he 
might, or could be. Pluraliter, efſemus,. we 
might, or could be; eſſetis, ye might, or 
could be; ent, they might, or could be. 


76 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


3 Futrim, I might, or could! 
have been; fu#ris, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt! 


have been ; ; fuerit, he might, or could have? 
been. Pluraliter, FJuerimus, we might, orf 
could have been; fueritis, ye might, or! 


could have been ; Janes, they might, or ; j 
ou baun been. T 


7 be Pluperfe8t Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Fuiſſem, I had been; fuſes, Þ 
thou hadſt been; 7uifſer, he had been. Pu.“ 
raliter, furſſemus, we had been; fuiſſetis, je 


had been; 1 they had been. 


The Future 7 enſe. 


. Fuero, I ſhall have been; : 
futris, thou ſhalt have been; 3 futrit, he ſhall Þ? 
have been. Pluraliter, fuerimus, we ſhall" 

have! 


es, Þ 
lu- F 1 


ye [ | | 
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have been; fueritis, ye ſhall have been; /u?- 
rint, they ſhall have been. 


. 2 Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Ess, be thou; effo, let him 


be. Pluraliter, efte, eſtõte, be ye; ſunto, let 


them be. 


7 he Infinitive. Mood, Preſent ol Imper= 
feet Tenſe. 


Eſſe, to be. 


The Perfect and Pluper ect Tenſe. 
Fuiſſe, to have, or had been. 1 


Verbs ending in or, of the four Conju- 
nn are declined after theſe Examples. 


e, amaris, vel amare,” amatus ſum, vel 
Fu, amari. To be loved. 


Doceor, doceris, vel docere, doctus ſum, vel 
fui, doceri. To be taught, 


Legor, legeris, vel legere, lectus ſum, vel 
fui, legi. To be read. | 


Audior, audiris, vel audire, auditus ſum, 
vel fui, audiri. To be heard. | 
Z Thus 


K — — 


which it includes in its Signification. But 
this Circumlocution has no Place in thoſe 
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Thus of Actives in re are made Paſſives in 
1; the firſt Conjugation Paſſive being form'd. 
from the Active, by changing are into ri; 
the ſecond by changing #re into eri; the 
third by changing ere into i; and the fourth | * 
by changing 7re into ri. | L 


5 
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The Verb Paſſive, as alſo the Verb Active! 
in or, has only three Tenſes in the Indicative | 
Mood; namely, the Preſent Tenſe, the Im-! 
perfect, and the Future. The Perfect and“ | 
the Pluperfect Tenſes are form'd by the Help 
of the Verbal Adjective, and the Auxiliary Þ 
Verb Sum. The Subjunctive Mood has only! 
the Preſent and Imperfect Tenſes of its own, 
the Perfect and Pluperfect being ſupplied as 
in the Indicative ; as alſo the Future, as fol- 
lowing the Nature of the Perfect Tenſe, 


Verbs which want their Verbal Adjective. 
A Paradigm or Draught of the ſeveral 


Formations of Verbs in or, according to their 
reſpective Conjugations. | 
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A particular Exemplification of the fuſt 
Conjugation Paſſive, 
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The Indicative Mood, Preſent T. enſe. 


Singulariter, Amor, I am loved; amaris, 
vel amare, thou art loved; amatur, he is 
loved. Pluraliter, amamur, we are loved ; 
amamini, ye are loved ; amantur, they are 


{2 loved. 


The Imperfe&# Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amabar, I was loved; ama- 


7 baris, vel amabare, thou was loved; amaba- 


tur, he was loved. Pluraliter, amabamur, 
we were loved; amabamini, ye were loved; 
amabantur, they were loved. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amatus ſum, vel fui, T have 
been loved; amatus es, vel fuiſti, thou haſt 
been loved ; amatus eft, vel fuit, he hath 
been loved. Pluraliter, amãti ſumus, vel fu- 
imus, we have been loved ; amatt eſtis, vel 
| fuiftis, ye have been loved ; amiti ſunt, fle- 
runt, vel fucre, they have been loved. 


The Pluper feet Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amatus eram, vel futram, 1 
| had been loved; amatus eras, vel futras, 
thou haſt been loved; amatus erat, vel futrat, 

he 
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he had been loved. Pluraliter, amati erg- 
mus, vel fueramus, we had been loved; 
amati eratis, vel fueratis, ye had been lo- 
ved; amati erant, vel futrant, they had 
been loved. 


The Future Tenſe, 

Sigulariter, Amabor, I ſhall, or will be 
loved; amaberis, vel amabere, thou ſhalt, or 
wilt be loved ; amabitur, he ſhall, or will be 
loved. Pluraliter, amabimur, we ſhall, 
will be loved; amabimlui, ye ſhall, or will 
be loved; amabuntur, they ſhall, or will 
be loved. 


The Subj unctive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amer, I may, or can be loved; 
ameris, vel amere, thou may'ſt, or canſt be 
loved; ametur, he may, or can be loved, 
Pluralit:zr, amẽmur, we may, or can be 
loved; amemini, ye may, or can be loved; 
amentur, they may, or can be loved. 


The Imperfet? Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Amarer, 1 might, or could 
be loved; amarerts, vel amarere, thou might- 
eſt, or could” {t be loved; amaretur, he 
might, or could be loved. Pluraliter, ama- 


remur, we might, or could be loved; ama- 
remin., 


Il 
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remini, ye might, or could be loved; ama- 
rentur, they might, or could be loved. 


4 The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amatus fim, vel futrim, I 


might, or could have been loved; amatus fis, 
vel fueris, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt have 
been loved; amatus fit, vel fuèrit, he might, 


or could have been loved. Pluraliter, amatz 
: 7 


* fimus, vel fuerimus, we might, or could have 
been loved; amati ſitis, vel fueritis, ye 


| | might, or could have been loved; amatz 
E | fat, vel futrint, they might, or could have 


been loved. 
. The Pluperfect Tenſe. 
i Singulariter, Amatus efſem, vel fuiſſem, I 


| had been loved; amatus eſſes, vel fuiſſes, thou 


| hadſt been loved; amatus eſſet, vel fuiſſet, he 


had been loved. Pluraliter, amäti eſemus, 


* ſetis, vel fuiſſetis, ye had been loved; amati 
u vel fuiſſent, they had been loved. 


De Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Amatus ero, vel fucro, I ſhall 
have been loved; amatus eris, vel Futris, thou 
ſhalt have been loved; amatus erit, vel fu- 
erit, he ſhall have been loved. Pluraliter, 


, | L amats 


| wel Fuiſſemus, we had been loved ; amati eſ- 
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amãti erimus, vel fuerimus, we ſhall have 
been loved; amãti eritis, vel fueritis, ye 
ſhall have been loved; amätis erunt, vel fu- 
erint, they ſhall have been loved. 


The Imperative Mood, Future 7. enſe. 


Singulariter, Amare, amator, be thou lov- 


ed; amater, let him be loved. Pluraliter, 
amamini, amaminor, be ye loved; amantor, 


let them be loved. 


The Infinitive Mood, Preſent and Imper- 
fecti Tenſe. 55 


Amari, to be loved. 


A particular Exemplification of the ſecond 
Conjugation Paſſive. 


The Bedicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Doceor, I am taught; doceris, 
vel docere, thou art taught; docẽtur, he is 
taught. Plugaliter, docemur, we are taught; 
docemini, ye are taught ; docentur, they are 
taught, 


The Imperfe& Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Doczbar, I was taught 3 ab- 
tebãris, vel decebare, thou waſt taught; 40- 
cebatur, 
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cebãtur, he was taught. Pluraliter, doceba- 
mur, we were taught; docebamini, ye were 
tau St; docebantur, they were taught. 


The Perfett Ti enſe 


Sicigulariter, Dofus ſum, vel fui, J have 
been taught; doctus es, vel fuiſti, thou haſt 
been taught; doctus en, vel fuit, he hath 
been taught. Pluraliter, docti ſumus, vel fu- 
Imus, we have been taught ; docti eſtis, vel 
fuiſtis, ye have been taught; docti ſunt, fu- 
erunt, vel fuere, they have been taught. | 


The Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Doctus eram, vel futram, 1 
had been taught; do&tus eras, vel futras, 
thou hadſt been taught; doctus erat, vel fu- 
trat, he had been taught. Pluraliter, docfi 
eramus, vel fuerãmus, we had been taught; 
docti eratis, vel fueratis, ye had been taught; 
dot erant, vel futrant, they had been taught. 


The Arb Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Dociber, I mall, or "mill be 
taught; doceberis, vel docebere, thou thalt, 


or wilt be taught; docebitur, he ſhall; or will 


be taught. Pluraliter, docebimur, we fall, 


or will be taught; docebintini, ye | ſhall, or 
L 2 will 
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will be taught; docebuntur, they N or 
will be taught. 


The Subjundtive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Docear, T may, or can be 
taught; docearrs, vel deceare, thou may ſt, 
or canſt be taught ; deceatur, he may, or 
can be taught. Pluraliter, deceamur, we may, 
or can be taught ; doceamini, ye may, or Can 
be taught; doceantur, they may, or can be 
taught, 


The Inper feck Tenſe. 5 


Singulariter, Docerer, I might, or could 
be taught; docerèris, vel decerire, thou mig.ut- 
eſt, or could'ſt be taught ; doceritur, he 
might, or could be taught. Pluraliter, d- 
ceremur, we might, or could be taught; 40- 
ceremini, ye might, or could be taught; 
dicerentur, they might, or could be taught, 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Dotus fim, vel futrim, | 
might or could have been taught; doctus 
fis, vel futris, thou mighteſt, or could'f: 
have been taught; doctus fir, wel furit, 
He might, 'or could Have been taught. Plu- 
raliter, docti fimus, vel fuerimus, we might, 
or could have been taught; dad#i ſitis, vel 
. | | fueritis 
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fueritis, ye might, or could have been 


taught; docti fint, vel fubrint, they might, 
or could have been taught. 


The Pluper foe? "Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Do&us eſſem, vel furſſem, I 


had been taught; dactus efſes, vel fuiſſes, thou 


hadſt been taught ; ; doftus eſſet, vel fuiſſet, 
he had been taught. Pluraliter, dacti efſe- 
mus, vel fuiſſemus, we had been taught; doc- 
ri efſetts, vel fuiſſetis, ye had been taught; 
dci efſent, vel fuſent, they had been aneh. 


7 ze Future T, enſe. 


Singulariter, Doctus ero, vel fu?ro, I ſhall 
have been taught; doctus eris, vel fuèris, 
thou ſhalt have been taught; doctus erit, vel 


| fuerit, he ſhall have been taught. Plurali- 


ter, docti erimus, vel Fuerimus, we ſhall have 
been taught; docts eritis, vel fueritis, ye 
ſhall have been taught ; decti erunt, vel fu- 
erint, they ſhall Have been taught, 


The Haters ve Mood, Future Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Doczre, decitor, be thou 
taught; docztor, let him be taught. Plu- 


raliter, docemini, doceminor, be ye tau ht 7 


dicentar, let them be taught, 
The 
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"The. Infitine. Mood, Preſent and Tmiper- 
o fes Tenſe. 22 


Docæri, to be taught. bw 


bog 4 Exemplification of the third 


Con A. N Paſſive. 


. 22 e Moed, Fre 7. e. 


dla, er 1 am read; Akri, 
wt legere, thoui art read; legitur, he i 1s read, 
Pluraliter, Jegimur, we are read; legimini, 
ye are read ;. leguntur, they are read. 


= 


The Imperfect 7 Lene. 


h lariter; Legebar, I was tt; legebi. 
Tis, vel legebare, thou waſt read;  legebatur, 
he was read. Pluraliter, legthamur, we were 
read ;  legeoamini, ye were read ; eee, 
they were read. 


? 


Th Perfed 2 


Kiognlariger Lectus ſum, vel Pe) I have 
been read; Tectus es, vel fuiſti, thou haſt 
been read; lectus. 170 vel fuit, he hath been 
read. Pluraliter, ecti ſumus, vel fulmus, we 


have been read; /ects gſtis, vel fuiſtis, ye 


have 
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| have been read; lecti ſunt, fuzrunt, vel fu- 
ere, * have been read. | 


| The Pipe Tak 


had been read. Pluraliter, lecti eramus, vel 


| fuer amus, we had been read; lecti eratis, 


; vel fueratis, ye had been read; lecti erant, 
vel A they had been read. 


The Future T roſe. 
e Legar, I ſhall, or will be 


. read; legeris, vel legere, thou ſhalt, or wilt 
be read; /egetur, he ſhall, or will be read. 


Pluraliter, legẽmur, we ſhall, or will be read; 
legemini, ye ſhall or will be read; /egentur, 
they ſhall, or will be read. * 


The Subjunctive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Legar, I may, or can be read; 


read; /egatur, he may, or can be read. Plu- 
raliter, legamur, we may, or can be read; 


legumini, ye may, or can be read; legan- 
tur, they may, or can be read, 


The 


OL Lectus eram, vel futram, L 
had been read; lectus eras, vel Fueras, thou 
hadſt been read; /ectus erat, vel futrat, he 


legaris, vel legire thou may'ſt, or canſt be 


8 A NM LOG. 
The Inperfeer T ſe.” | 4 


Singulariter, Legꝭrer, J might, or PP 
be read; legertris, vel legerzre, thou might- | 3 
eſt, or could'ſt be read; legerẽtur, he might, 
or could be read. Pluraliter, legeremur, we 
might, or could be read; kegeremin, ye 
might, or could be read; legerentur, they 
__, or could be read. | 


The Perfect Tenfe. 


Sigulariter, Lectus ſim, vel futrim, I might, 
or could have been read; lectus ſis, vel fu- 
ris, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt have been 8 / 
read; lectus fit, vel Furrit, he might, or / 
could have been read. Pluraliter, lecti fimus, v 
vel fuerimus, we might, or could have been 
read; lects ſitis, vel fueritis, ye might, or 
could have been read; lecti nt, vel fuerint, 

they might, or could have been read. 


ee — aaes — 
. K. . .. 


The Pluperfect Tenſe. 7 uy / 
 Singulariter, Lectus efſem, vel fuiſſem, 1 
had been read; lectus eſſes, vel fuiſſes, thou 
hadſt been read ; lectus eſſet, vel fuiſſet, he 
had been read, Plu raliter, lecti efſemus, vel 
fuiſſemus, we had been read; lecti efſetis, vel 
furſſetis, ye had been read; lecti efſent, vel 
Fuiſſent, they had been read. 11 
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We. Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Lectus ero, vel futro, I ſhall 


have been read; lectus eris, vel futris, thou 
7 halt have been read ; Jectus erit, vel furit, 
he ſhall have been read. Pluraliter, lecti 
erimus, vel fuerimus, we ſhall have been 
read; lecti eritts, vel fueritis, ye ſhall have 
been read; lecti erunt, vel futrint, they ſhall 


have been read. 


The Fe mperati ve Mood, Future Tenſe. 
[IG MAY Legbre, Jegitor, be thou read: ; 


| 1 legitor, let him be read. Pluraliter, legimini, 
egiminor, be ye read; leguntor, let them be 
5 3 7 cad. 


The Infiniti tive Blood, FO ant I 
feet Tenſe. 


Legi, to be read. 


| : A particular Exemplification of the fourth 


Conjugation Paſſive. | 


The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


 Singulariter, Audior, I am heard; audiri Iris, 
wel. audire, thou art heard; auditur, he is 
heard. Pluraliter, audimur, we are heard; 3 


audimini, ye are heard; audiuntur, they are 
heard. | i 
M The 
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2 he n Ti enfe. ; 

Sin 1  Audiebar, J was EE au- 
di ebaris, vel audiebare, thou waſt heard; au- 
di ebat ur, he was heard. Pluraliter, audieba- 3 
mur, we were heard; audiebamini, ye were 
heard ; audiebantur, they were heard. | 
The Per feel . . 
eee Auditus fem, vel fur, J have 
been heard; auditus es, vel faiſtz, thou haſt 


been heard; auditus oft, vel fut, he hath 
been heard. Pluraliter, auditi ſumus, wel 
Juimus, we have been heard; auditi eftis, vel 7 
fuiſlis, ye have been heard; aud. ti ſunt, fu- 


erunt, vel fuzre, they have been heard. 


The Pluperfet? 275 enſe. 
Sid gulariter, Auditus eram, vel futran, [ 
had — Beard; auditus eras, vel fueras, 
thou hadſt been heard; N erat, vel | 
futrat, he had been heard. Pluraliter, audit 0 
erãmus, vel fueramus, we had been heard; 4 
auditi erãtis vel fucratis, ye had been heard, 0 
audliti erant, ve / fatrant, they had been 5 


heard. 
TN 


„ 
«8 


The F uture Tenſe. | 
Gingulariter, es I ſhall, or wil be 


wilt be heard; audietur, he ſhall, or will n 
heard. Pluraliter, audiemur, we ſhall, 
Will be heard; aide, ye ſhall, or will 
be heard; audientur, they i ſhall, or will be 
heard. 


The Subjunttive Mood, 8 T, nfs. 


Singulariter, Audiar, I may, or can be 
heard; aud;aris, vel audiare, thou may'it, 
or canſt be heard; audiatur, he may, or 
can be heard. Pluraliter, audiamur, we may, 
or can be heard; audiamini, ye may, or can 
be heard; audiantur, they may, or can be 
heard. 


The Imperfect Tenſe. | 


Z Singulariter, Audirer, J might, or could 

be heard; audireris, vel audirere, thou might- 

it | ft, or couldſt be heard; audiretur, he might, 

1. 7 or could be heard. Pluraliter, audiremur, 

d; we might, or could be heard; audiremini, 

en ye might, or could be heard; audirentur, 
they Th ha or r could be heard. 


1 HE M 2 The 


heard; audieris, vel audicre, thou ſhalt, or 


* 


— 


„ö ANALOG 
The Perfect Tenſe 


_ Singulariter, Auditus m, vel Futrim, 1 
might, or could have been heard, auditus /i, 
| vel futris, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt have 
4 been heard; auditus fit, vel | futrit, he might, BY 
| or could have been heard. Pluraliter, auditi Þ © | 
| Humus, vel fuerimus, we might, or could have 


| been heard; auditi ſitis, wel fueritis, ye 
| | might, or could have been heard; audit. 
vj int, vel futrint, they might, or r could have F 
= been heard. 
The Pluperfe&t Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Auditus efſem, vel fuiſſem, 1 
had been heard; auditus efſes, vel furſſes, thou F 


hadſt been heard; audifus et, vel fuiſet, 
he had been heard. Plu raliter, auditi efir- 1 5 
mus, vel fuiſsemus, we had been heard; au E 
diti eſsttis, vel fuiſsẽtis, ye had been heard; Wl * 
aue L efent, vel furſſent, they had been 

ear 


The Future Tenſe, Nec 

I | _ Singulariter, Audi tus ero, vel fubro, I ſhall ! 
4 have been heard; * eris, vel Futri, 
1 thou ſhalt have deen heard; auditus exit, vel 
Fuèrit, he ſhall have been heard. Pluraliter, 

auditi erimus, vel fuerimus, we ſhall have 


1 | - # been 


d.. 


e. ee COP | . 
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been heard; auditi eritis, vel fueritis, ye 
ſhall have been heard; auditi erunt, vel 


Hui, they ſhall have been heard. 


The Imperati ve Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Audire, auditor, be thou 
heard; auditor, let him be heard, Plurali- 


; 3 ter, audinini, audi minor, be ye heard; audi- 


untor, let them be heard. 


The Infinitive _ _ Proſen and PR 
Tenſe. 

Audiri, to be we 

Verbs Actives end Uing in, or, differ not 


from Paſſives in their Latin Formation, ex- 
cepting only that their Signification in Eng- 


lh is generally the tame, as is given in the 


Formation of Verbs Actives in o. 
Of Anomalies, or Irregular Vers. 


Anomalies, or Irregular Verbs are ſuch, 28 
cannot eaſily be reduced and accommodated 
to Rules. There are commonly reckon'd 
nine Verbs of this Sort; namely, Sum, eo, 
gueo, volo, nolo, malo, edo, fero, and fro, with 
their reſpective Compounds; all which are 
declined, and Famed? in the following manner. 


3 Paſum, 


« 


„ Av AO 


"Poſſum, fotes, botui, False,  potuiſſe, 
be able. 8 


' The Indicative _ Preſent Tenſe. 


| Singulariter, Poſſum, T am able ; potes, 


thou art able ; ; poteſt, he is Fiery Pluraliter, 
poſs imus, we are able; poteſtis, ye are able; 
Polſaunt, they are able. 


The Inter ef Teme- 


Singulariter, Por2ram, I was able; potera:, 
thou waſt able; potèrat, he was able. Plu- 
raliter, poteramus, we, were able; potergris, 
Je were able; potèrant, they were able. 


The Porfeet Tenſe. 


singularitet; Potui, I have been able; px 
tuiſti, thou haſt been able; potuit, he hath 
been able. Pluraliter, Potiimus, we have 
been able; potuiſtis, ye have been able; po. 
tubrunt, vel potuzre, they have been able. 


*+ 


The Phperfedt Taye, | 3 


Singulariter, 8 1 had 1 able; 


Potutras, thou hadſt been able; poturrar, he 


had bcen able, Pluraliter, fpotueramms, Par 
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had been able; ; potueratis, ye had 1 able; 
potuerant, they had been able. 


The Ta Tt enſe. 


Singulariter, Pot#ro, I ſhall, or will be 
able; poterrs, thou ſhalt, or wilt be able ; 
poterit, he ſhall, or will by able. Pluraliter, 
poterimus, we ſhall, or will be able; foteritis, 


ye ſhall, or will "Ly able; PO, they ſhall, - 


or will be able. 


The Saul uncti ve Mod, yds Tenſe, 


Siagulariter, Poſſim, IJ may, or can be 
able; pgs, thou may'ſt, or canſt be able; 
Polſit, ir, he may, or can be able. Pluraliter, 
poſsimus, we may, or can be able; poſs;tts, 
ye may, or can be able; 2a at, they may, 
or can be able. 


— © 


The Inperfet Tenſe.” 


Singulatiter, Poſtem, I might, or could be 
able; poſſes, thou mighteſt, or, could'ſt be 
able; Paſſer, he might, or could be able. 
Pluraliter, poſsemus, we. might, or could be 
able; poſszt75, ye might, or could be able; 
tefent, they might, or, cauld be able. 


| The 


96 ANALOG. 
The Perfect Tenſe. 

Singulariter, Potu?rim, I might, or could 
have been able; potuerrs, thou mighteſt, or 
could'ſt have been able; patuèrit, he might, 
or could have been able. P uraliter, potueri- 
mus, we might, or could have been able, 
potueritis, ye might, or could have been able; 
fotuerint, they might, or could have been able. 


The Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Potuiſſem, J had been able; 
potuiſſes, thou hadſt been able; potuiſſet, he 
had been able. Pluraliter, potuiſsemus, we 
had been able; potuiſetis, ye had been able; 
potuiſſent, they had been able. 


The Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Potutro, I ſhall have been 
able; potuëris, thou ſhalt have been able; 
potuerit, he ſhall have been able. Pluraliter, 
potuerimus, we ſhall have been able; potueri- 
tis, ye ſhall have been able; poruerint, they 
ſhall have been able. 


The Imperative Mood is wanting. 
The Infinitive Mood, Preſent and Tnper- 
feet Tenſe, i 
Poſſe, to be able, The 


a. £-. lt. « 


Oe toad  iind ne: fonad 


The Perfect and Pluperfecs Tenſe. 
Potuiſſe, to have, or had been able. 


it, _ T o profit. 


e; 1 In this Verb the Letter d is inſerted, to 
le; prevent the Colliſion of two Vowels, 


The aer Mood, Preſent T, enſe. 


Singnlariter, Proſum, I profit, or do profit; 
N rode, thou profiteſt, or doſt profit; prodeft, 
he be profiteth, or doth profit. Pluraliter, pro- 

'F nus, we profit, or do profit; prodeſtis, ye 
1 proftt, or do profit; profent, they profit, or 
do profit. 


The Imper fett Tenſe. 


| Singulariter, Proderam, I profited, or did 
FE profits prod?ras, thou profitedit, or didſt pro- 
ft; proderat, he profited, or did profit. 
# Pune, proderamus, we profited, or did 
profit; proderatis, ye profited, or did profit; 
: proder a, they profited, or did profit, 


The Perfedt Tenſe. 


7 Singulariter, Profui, I have profited ; 

Kubi, thou haſt profited; profit, he fach 

proſited. Pluraliter, profuimus, we have pro- 

5 N fited ; 
? 


or | 1 Ren pro des, profii, prodeſſe, profuiſſe. 
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had profited. Pluraliter, profueramus, we 


proderimus, we ſhall, or will profit ; proderi- 


: 
| profit; prodeſſes, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt ; 
Earl ; prodeſſet, he might, or could profit 


98 ANALOGY. 
fited; profuiſtis, ye have profited; profuẽrunt, 
vel profucre, they have profited. 


The Pluper fed? Tenſe. 


o | Singulariter, Profutram, I had profited ; 
profutras, thou hadſt profited ; profutrat, he 


had profited ; profueratis, ye had profited ; 
HI they had profited. 


The Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Prodero, I ſhall, or will pro- 
gt; ; proderis, thou ſhalt, or wit profit; pro- 
Arit, he ſhall, or will profit, Pluraliter, 


tis, ye ſhall, or will profit; proderunt, they 
ſhall, or will profit. 


The Subjunctive Mood, Preſent Tenſe, 
Singulariter, Pram, T may, or can profit; 


prefis, thou may'ſt, or canſt profit; profir, he 
may, or can profit. Pluraliter, prosimus, we 
may, or can profit; prositis, ye may, or can 
profit; prſint, they may, or can profit. 


The Imperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Prodeſſem, J might, or could 


luraliter, 1 len, we might, or could 
profit; 


ANAL OG I. 99 
profit; prode/cetis, ye might, or could profit; 
. they might, or could profit. 


The Perfect Ten iſe. 


3 Singulariter, Profutrim, I might, or could 
he have profited ; profueris, thou mighteſt, or 
we could'ſt have profited ; profutrir, he might, 
d; or could have profited. _ Pluraliter, profueri- 
mus, we might, or could have profited ; pro- 
* fucrittis, ye might, or could have profited ; 
* profuerint, they might, or could have TB 


The Pluperfe&t Tenſe. 


 Singulariter, Profuiſſem, I had ' profited ; 
profuiſſes, thou hadit profited ; profus/ſer, he 
had profited. Pluraliter, profu:fs*mus, we had 
profited ; profurſsetts, ye had profited; profu- 
Heut, they had profited. 


The Future Tenſe. 

Singulariter, Profutro, I ſhall have profit- 
ed; profubris, thou ſhalt have profited; pro- 
: 2 he ſhall have profited. Pluraliter, pro- 
uerimus, we ſhall have profited ; profueritis, 
ye ſhall have profited ; I: they ſhall 
have profited. 


* The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 


fi. Singulariter, Prodefto, profit thou ; prodefto, 
114 let him profit. Pluraliter, prodeſte, Prod; eftate, 
it; profit ye; proſunto, let them profit. 
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roo ANAL O GT. 1 
The Infinitirve Mood, Preſent and Imper- 
fect Tenſe. 
Prodeſſe, to profit. | 
The Perfedt and Pluperfect Tenſe. 
Profuiſſ, to have, 'or had profited: 
Zo, is, ii, ire. iviſſe. To go. 
The Indicative Mood, Preſent J. . ; 
Singulariter, Eo, I go, or do £0; 7s, thou 4 
»goeſt, or doſt go; it, he goeth, or doth go. 


Pluraliter, imus, we go, or do go; itis, ye 
go, or do go; eunt, they go, or do go. 


The Inper fell Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Bam, I did go; hes thou 
didſt go; bat, he did go. Pluraliter, i. 
mus, We did go; ibãtis, ye did go; zbant, 
; they did go. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Tui, T have gone; vii, thou 
haſt gone; ivit, he hath gone. Pluraliter, 
ivimus, we have gone; iviſtis, ye have gone; 

zverunt, vel ivere, they have gone. 1 . 
1 


ANALOG Y. am 


The Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, ſotram, I had gone; 2 bras, 
thou hadſt gone; iat, he had gone. Plu- 
raliter, vrramus, we had gone; iverũtis, ye 
had gone; 7verant, they had gone. 


The Future Tenfe. 


Singulariter, IB, I ſhall, or will go; 251 
thou ſhalt, or wilt go; 1bit, he ſhall, or will 
o. Pluraliter, mus, we ſhall, or will go; 
* zhitis, ye ſhall, or will go; bunt, they thall, 
on EY or will go. | | 127785 


„Wes Subjunttive Mood, Preſent Tun. 


Singulariter, Eam, I may, or can go; eas, 
thou may'ſt, or eanſt go; eat, he may, or 
can go. Pluraliter, eamus, we may, or can 
go; eas, ye may, or can go; eun, they 
4. may, or can go. IN 


nt, | "= 
"The Imperfe# Tenſe, © 


Singulariter, Iren, I might, or could go; 
tires, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt go; iret, he 
u, might, or could go. Pluraliter, irẽmus, we 
er, might, or could go; irẽtis, ye might, or 
ne; could ge; zrent, they might, or could go. 
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42 ANAL OG F. 
The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Ju#rim, 1 might, or could 
have gone; iuris, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt 
have gone; zerit, he might, or could have 
gone. Pluraliter, iverimus, we might, or 
could have gone; iverltis, ye might, or could 
have gone; ivèrint, they might, or could 
have gone. 5 


The Pluper fret Tenſe. 


| Singulariter, Toiſſem, I had gone; iviſſes, 
thou hadſt gone; 7vrfſef, he had gone. Plu- 
raliter, zviſsemus, we had gone; iviſsetis, ye 


had gone; iviſſent, they had gone. 
The Future Tenfe. 


_  Singulariter, outro, I ſhall have gone; 
iris, thou ſhalt have gone; ivèrit, he ſhall 
have gone. Pluraliter, zverimus, we ſhall 
have gone; ꝛveritis, ye ſhall have gone; 
fverint, they ſhall have gone. 


The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, 7, ito, go thou; ito, let him 
go. Pluraliter, ite, rate, 8⁰ ye; eunto, let 
them go. 


The 
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| The Infinitive Mood, Preſent and Imperxy 
feft Tenſe, 


Tre, to go. 
Me Perfect and Pluperfect Tenſe. 
Toiſſe, to have, or had gone. 


And thus all the Compounds of eo are 
formed; as alſo queo, to be able, only it is 
not uſed in the Imperative Mood. 


Volo, vis, volui „ velle, voluiſſe. To be 
willing. | | 
The Indi cative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Volo, Jam willing; vis, thou 
art willing; vult, he is willing. Pluraliter, 


voliimus, we are willing; vultis, ye are wile 


ling; volunt, they are willing. 


The Imperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Volebam, I was willing; vole- 
bas, thou waſt willing; volebat, he was wil- 
ling. Pluraliter, volebamus, we were willing; 
volebatis, ye were willing; volebant, they 
were willing. | 1 


The 
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The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Volui, I have been willing ; 
voluiſti, thou haſt been willing; valleit, he 
hath been willing. Pluraliter, volze;;175s, we 
have been willing; voluiſtis, ye have been 

willing; voluerunt, vel voluere, they have 
been willing. EE, 


The Phuper feet Tenſe. | j 


Singulariter, Volusram, J had been willing 
volutras, thou hadſt been willing; volt, 
he had been willing. Pluraliter, n 5 
we had been willing; voluerãtis, ye had been 
willing ; ; voluerant, they had been willing. 


The Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Volam, I ſhall, or will be wil- 
ling ; voles, thou ſhalt, or wilt be willing; 
volet, he ſhall, or will be willing. Plurali- 
ter, add mus, we ſhall, or will be willing; 
wolatis, ye ſhall, or will be willing; volert, 
they ſhall, or will be willing. 
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The Subjunctive Mod, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Velim, I may, or can be wil- v 
ling ; velis, thou may'ſt, or canſt be willing; he 


welt, 


c _—w CO . 


AN AL Oo Gu. Lo 


velit, he may, or can be willing. Fluraliter, 
velimus, we may, or can be willing; 3 .Velztts, 
ye may, or can be willing; velint, they may, 
or can be willing. 


7 he Imperfed Te 


Singulariter, Vellem, 1 might, or could be 
willing; velles, thou mighteſt, or .could'ſt be 


| willing; vellet, he might, or could be wil- 


ling. Pluraliter, vellemus, we might, or 
could be willing; velletis, ye might, or could 
» willing ; vellent, uy might, or could 


be willing. 
We Perfett Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Volutrim, I might or could 


have been willing; voluèris, thou mighteſt, 
or could'ſt have been willing; volaerit, he 
might, or could have been willing. Plura- 
iter, voluerimus, we might, or could have 
# been willing; volueritis, ye might, or could 
have been willing; volutrint, they _ or 


cquid have been willing. 


The Plaperfict Tenſe. 

75 Singulariter, Voluiſſem, I had been 1 75 

1 volutſes, thou hadſt been willing; -volusſſet 

he had been willing. Pluraliter, e 
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we 
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de had been willing; ; voluiſiẽtis, ye had 
been willing; ; voluiſſent, * had been wil- 
ling. | 2 


The Future Tenſe a 
Singulariter, Ye oluzro, I ſhall have been 


willing; voluerrs, thou ſhalt have been wil. 
ling; volukrit, he ſhall have been : willing, 


83 


Pluraliter, voluerimus, we ſhall have been 


willing; volueritis, ye ſhall have been wil⸗ 
Ling; ; volutrint, they thall _ been ling 


The Imperative Mood is ; wanting. 


The — Mood, Preſent and ns 
Fect Tenſe. EY 


* Velle, to he willing.” 


The . and Plupe fee Tenſe, 
Vall, to have, or had been villing 


. Irregularity * 40 conſiſts in Con- | 4 
trations, and Change of Vowels; and s 


wvolo, 10 are vl and mals form ed. 


5 


Nob, nonvis, 1 ale, nolui ie. N To be 


unwilling. 
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3 ANALOGY. 107 
it | The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


7 Singulariter, Nob, I am unwilling z a0n- 
vis, thou art unwilling ; nonvult, he is un- 
willing. Pluraliter, nolumus, we are unwil- 
en | ling; nonvultis, ye are unwilling ; Zolunt, 


il © they are unwilling. | | 

g. PETS 

EN | 4 6 x The Imperfeòôt Tenſe. 

18 £ : N 511 ' 

g. 7 Singulariter, Noleham, I was unwilling ; 
nolebas, thou waſt unwilling ; nolebat, he 
was unwilling. Pluraliter, nolebãmus, we 
were unwilling ; nolebatis, ye were unwil- 

lng; aolebant, they were unwilling. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


> Singulariter, Noli, I have been unwilling ; 

noluiſti, thou haſt been unwilling ; noluit, he 

7 hath been unwilling, Pluraliter, noluimus, 

we have been unwilling ; noluiſtis, ye havo 

been unwilling ; noluẽrunt, vel noluzre, they 

have been unwilling. | 
n- £4 Fo 


s | The Pluperfect Tenſe. 


'* Singulariter, Nolubram, I had been unwil- 
be! ling; nolutras, thou hadſt been unwilling ; 
nolutrat, he had been unwilling, Pluraliter, 
„ nolueramus, we had been unwilling ; noluera- 
in | 0 2 = "Ws; 


108 ANAL OG . 
tis, ye had been unwilling;  noluzrant, they 
had been unwilling. 


The Futare uf 


| 
el e Nolan: I ſhall, or will be un- « 
willing; noles, thou ſhalt, or wilt be unwil- + 
ling; nolet, he ſhall, or will be unwilling, JF | 
( 

| 

[ 


Pluraliter, nolæmus, we ſhall, or will be un- 
willing; noletis, ye ſhall, or will be unwil- 


ling ; nolent, they ſhall, or will be unwilling, 


The Subjun&ive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Nolim, I may, or can be un- 
willing; nolis, thou may ſt, or canſt be un- 
willing; nolit, he may, or can be unwilling, 

Pluraliter, nolimus, we _ or can be un- 

_ willing z nolitis, ye may, or can be unwil- 
ling; nolint, they may, or can be unwilling 


4. ac - #ﬀw« 20 LEY 1 


The Imperfett Tenſe. 
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| Singulariter, Nollem, 1 might, or could be 
unwilling ; -zolles, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt 
be unwilling ; noller, he might, or could be 
unwilling, Pluraliter, nollemus, we might, 
or could be unwilling ; ; nolletis, ye might, 
or could be unwilling ; nollent, they might, 
or could be unwilling, 
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ANALOG T. reg 
The Perfect Tenſe.” | 

Sin gu lariter, Nolutrim, I might, or could 

have been unwilling; noluèris, thou might- 


eſt, or could'ſt have been unwilling; nolu- 
zrit, he might, or eould have been unwil- 


ling. Pluraliter, noluerimus, we might, or 


could have been unwilling ; nolueritis, ye 
might, or could have been unwilling; a/u- 


5 erink, they might, or could have been un- 


willing. 
The Pluperfect Tenſe, —- 
Singulariter, Noluiſſem, 1 had been unwile 


ling; noluifſes, thou hadſt been unwilling; 
noluiſſet, he had been unwilling. Pluraliter, 


noluiſcemus, we had been unwilling ; noluiſis- 
tis, ye had been unwilling ; noluiſſent, they 
had been unwilling. ER 


We Future Tenſe. | 
Singulariter, Nolu#r0, I ſhall have been 


unwilling ; noluèris, thou ſhalt have been 
unwilling ; #eluerit, he ſhall have been un- 


willing. Pluraliter, zoluerimus, we . ſhall 
have been unwilling ; nolueritis, ye Thall 


have been unwilling ; nolu#rint, they ſhall 
have been unwilling. * 
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The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Noli, nulito, be thou unwil- 


ling. Fe nolite, nol: Ws. be ye un- 
willing. 5 


"The It 2 ve Mood, Preſent and Inpere 


8 " fett Tenſe. 
x - Noll, to be unwilling. 


The Porfedt and Pluper 2 7 enſe. 
Noluiſſe, to have, or had been =_ 


Malo, mavis, malut, malle, Kalie. | 
be more willing. | 


"The Indicative Mood, "Preſent Tenſe. 


— Malo, T am more willing; 
Mavis, thou art more willing; mavul?, he i; 
more willing. Pluraliter, malimus, we arc 
more willing; mavultis, ye are more willing; 
malunt, they are more willing. 


The Inperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Malzbam, I was more wil- 
ling; malebas, thou waſt more willing; 


nalebat, he was more willing. Pluraliter, 


malebamis, 
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ANALOGY. tit 


H malebamus, we were more willing; malepatrs, 


ye were more Reg! ; male ebant, they were 


| more willing, .. SSSI l wan 


47 2 Perfetl Tenſe. Bal — 
Singulariter,” Malui, 1 have Bac more 


willing; maluſt, thou haſt been more Wil- 
ling; allit, 
T Pluraliter, 
willing; naluiſtis, ye have been more wil- 
ling; malurrunt, vel nalucre, they have been 
more willing. 


he bath. been more willing. 
naluimus, We have been more 


— 


» 4 


The Pluperfet Tenſe. 


Singulariter, e I had been more 


% 2 = + 
5 5 


willing; malusras, thou hadſt been more 
willing; malutrat, he had been more wil- 
ng. Pluraliter, maluer anus, * we had been 


more willing ; malueratis, ye had been more 
willing; malutrant, 1 had been more 


willing. 


2 
— 


"The Puture Toe, 


1 Sin gulariter, Malam, I ſhall, or will ts 
more willing; males, thou ſhalt, or wilt be 
more willing; malet, he ſhall, 


or will be 


more willing. Pluraliter, nalemus, we ſhall, 
or will be more willing; maletis, ye ſhall, 
or will be more willing; alent, they ſhall, 
or will be more willing, The 
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iz ANAL O GF. 
. Subjuntive Mood, Preſent Tenſe, 


* Singularier, Malim, 1 may, or can be 
more willing; malis, thou may'ſt, or canſt 
be more willing; malit, he may, or can be 
more willing. Pluraliter, malimus, we may, 
or can be more willing ; malitis, ye may, 
or can be more willing ; malint, they may, 
or can be more willing. 


The Inperfott Tenſe 


Singulariter, Mallem, I mi ight, or could 
be more willing; malles, thou mighteſt, ot 
could'ſt . be more willing; mallet, he might, 
or could be more willing. Pluraliter, mall. 
mus, we might, or could be more willing; 
malletts, ye might, or could be more wil. 
ling ; mallent, they might, or could be more 


HIS: 
Ae Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Malutrim, I might, or couli 


have been more willing; maluôris, thou 
mighteſt, or could'ſt have been more wil- 


ding; -maluzrit, he might, or could have 
been more willing. Pluraliter, naluerinius, 


wel might, or eculd have been more willing; 
malueritis, ye might, or could have been 
more willing; malusrint, they might, t 
Aua been more willing. | "5h 


. ma yg my — 
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1 villog.. 


The Pluper fee? Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Maluiſem, I had. been more 


willing; maluiſes, thou hadſt been more 
willing; maluiſſot, he had been more wil- 
ling. Pluraliter, maluiſs?mus, we had been 


; 4 more willin g maluiſsetis, ye had been more 
willing; maluilſent, „e. had been more 
1 willing. 1 


97 p 
* 


"The Future 7, oſs. 
Singulariter, Maluzro, I ſhall have been 


more willing; alueris, thou ſhalt have been 
* more. willing; 
more willing. 
ſhall have been more willing; malueriti, 
pve ſhall have been more willing; maluzrind, 
they ſhall have been more willing. 


 mdlugrit, he ſhaft have been 
Pluraliter, naluerimus, we 


The; ns Mood is wanting ; 
Tie Hjnithve Mod, Preſent and Inge: 


cot. Tenſe. 


* 2 


Malle > to be, more willing 


We Perfeld and Plupenfect Te Ups... 
Maki, to Ke or had! "been en © mors 
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Edo, al vel es, edi, edere, 5 ſe, eaiſ. 
ſe. To eat. 
1 


The. 3 Med. Preſent Toke 3 
101 


Singulariter, Edo, I eat, or do eat; edi, BY w 
vel es, thou eateſt, or doſt eat; edit, ak? of iS th 
he eateth, or doth eat. Pluraliter, edimus, 
we eat, or do eat; editis, vel ęſtis, ye eat, or 
do eat; edunt, they eat, or do eat. 


"The Imper feet Tenſe. | ; ” 


| Singulariter, Edebam, I did eat; edeba, ca 
thou didſt cat ; edebat, he did eat. Plural. th 
ter, edebãmus, we did eat; edebãtis, ye dd 
eat; edebant, they did eat. „ 


© The Perfect Tenſe. . 
Singulariter, Edi, I have eaten; ediſti, tho 01 
haſt eaten; edit, he hath eaten. Pluraliter, or 


etdimus; we have eaten; ediſtis, ye have eaten; n 
| ederunt, vel edere, they have eaten. „% 


The Puper feet ; Tenfe.. 


j Singulariter, Ediram, 1 had eaten; edera;, 
1 thou hadſt eaten; ederat, he had eaten. Plu 4 

_ aliter, ederamus, we had eaten; ear ati, b 
Had eaten ; edzrant, they had eaten. h 


Ne 


15 
li- 
10 


"8 


or could eat; ederes, vel eſſes, thou mighteſt, 
or could'ſt eat; ediret, vel efjet, he might, 
or could eat. Plu raliter, ederemus, vel eſse- 
mus, we might, or could eat ; ederttis, vel 
[4 eſcatis, ye might, or could eat; ederent, vel 
2 cent, they might, or could cat. 


ANALOG Y. 11 
The Future Tenſe. | 
Singulariter, Edam, I ſhall or will eat; 


endes, thou ſhalt, or wilt eat; edet, he ſhall 
gor will eat. Pluraliter, edemus, we ſhall, or 
vill eat; edetrs, ye ſhall, or will eat ; edent, 
they ſhall, or will eat. 


The Subjunctive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Edam, I may, or can eat; 


2 edas, thou may'ſt, or canſt eat; edat, he may, 
or can eat. Pluraliter, edamus, we may, or 
can eat; edãtis, ye may, or can eat; ae, 
they may, or can eat. 


The Imperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Ederem, vel eſſem, 1 might, 


The Perfect Tenſe, 


* Singulariter, Edirim, T might, or could 


= have eaten; ederis, thou mike. or could'ſt 
4 have eaten; ederit, he might, or could have 


274 | eaten. 


116 ANAL OG T. 1 
eaten. Pluraliter, ederimus, we might, or | | 
could have eaten; ederitis, ye might, or 
could have eaten; ederint, they might, orf 
could have eaten, 4 


The Pluperfeft T, =" 


8 xlarlter, Ediſſem, T had eaten; ediſſe, 
G eaten; ediſſet, he had eaten. Plu- 7 
raliter, ediſiemus, we had eaten; ed:ſs2t7s, ge 
had eaten; ediſſent, they had eaten. 


The Future J. enſe. 


Singulariter, Edero, I ſhall have eaten; 
ederis, thou ſhalt have eaten; edbrit, he ſhal 
have eaten. Pluraliter, ederimus, we ſhall 
have eaten; ederizrs, ye ſhall have eaten; 


ederint, my ſhall han eaten. 


The Inperati ve Mood, Furs Ti enſc. 


Singulariter, Ede, edits, vel es, efto, eat 
. edito, vel 2 let him eat. Plurali- 
ter, edite, ed tote, vel eſte, eſtate, eat ye; . 
dunto, let them eat. 


= In Nn tive Mood, Pre ent and Imfere 
fees Tenſe, 


Fare, vel eſſe, to cat, 7 
| 106 
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ANALOG. ty 
The Perfect and Pluperfect Tenſe. 
Ediſſe, to haye, or had eaten. 


Pore, fer, lil, ferre, tuiſe, To ber. 


7 he Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Fero, I bear, or do bear . 


fers, thou beareſt, or doſt bear ; fert, he 


beareth, or doth bear. Pluraliter, Ferimus, 
we bear, or do bear; fertrs, ye bear, or do 
bear; ferunt, they bear, or do bear. 


The Imperfeft 'Tenſe. 1 
Singulariter, Ferzbam, I bore, or did bear; 


q ; ferebas, thou boredſt, or didſt bear ; ; ferebat, 


he bore, or did bear. Pluraliter, ferebamus, 
we dee or did bear; ferebatis, ye bore, or 
did bear; ferzbant, they bore, or did bear; 


The Perfect T enſe, 8 
Singulariter, Tuli, I have born; tr; 1 


| thou haſt born; fulit, he hath dern. Plura- 


liter, tulimus, we have born; fuliſtis, ye have 


born; tulerunt, vel tulere, they have born. 
The Plu perfett Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Tuleram, T had born; tultras, 


thou hadſt born; fulerat, he had born. Plu- 
raliter, tuleramus, we had born; ; tuleratis, ye 


had born; ulerant, they had born. 42 
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2B AN AL O G x. 
The Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Feram, I ſhall, or will bear; 
feres, thou ſhalt, or wilt bear; feref, he 
ſhall, or will bear. Pluraliter, feremus, we 


ſhall, or will bear; ferzts, ye ſhall, or will 


bear; ferent, they ſhall, or will bear. 
The Subjunttive Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Feram, I may, or can bear; 
Feras, thou may'ſt, or canſt bear; feraf, he 
may, or can bear. Pluraliter, feramus, we 
may, or can bear; feratis, ye may, or can 
bear ; ferant, they may, or can bear. 


The Imperfett Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Ferrem, I might, or could 
bear; ferres, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt bear; 
ferret, he might, or could bear. Pluraliter, 
ferremus, we might, or could bear; ferret, 
ye might, or could bear; ferrent, they might, 
or could bear, 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Tulsrim, I might, or could 
have born; zuleris, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt 
have born; fulerit, he might, or could have 
born. Pluraliter, tulerimus, we might, * 
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could have born; tuleritis, ye might, or 


| 1 could have born 3 tulerint, they might, or 


could have born, | 
The Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Tuliſſem, T had born; fulſſes, 


chou hadſt born; culifer, he had born. 
Pluraliter, ruliſſemus, we had born; fuliſetis 
ye had born; fuliſſent, they had born. 


The Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Tulèro, I ſhall have born; 


2 Zuleris, thou ſhalt have born; fulerit, he ſhall 
have born. Pluraliter, tulerimus, we ſhall 
have born; Zuleritis, ye ſhall have born 
tulerint, they ſhall have born. 


0 


The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Fer, ferto, bear thou; ferto, 


et him bear. Pluraliter, erte, fertote, bear 
ye; ferunto, let them bear. | 


2 De Infiniti ve Mood, Preſent and Imper= 
= Fect Tenſe. 


Ferre, to bear. 


me Perfact and Pluperfet Ten. 
Tuliſſe, to bave, or had born. | 
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The Tregulariy of fero” conſiſts in the 
Admiffion of the Figure Syncape, and alſo 
in the Omiſſion of : or e after 7, in ſome 
few Tenſes and Perſons, 59 

A particular Exemplification of the Paſlive, 
Frerer, ferris, vel ferre, latus ſum, vel 
Ju, fern, Ho bE bernd. 


The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Feror, 1 am born; Ferris, vol 
Ferre, thou art born; fertur, he is born. 
Pluraliter, ferimur, we are born; ferimini, 
ye are born; ;ferantur, they are born. | 


The Imperfe&t Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Ferzbar, I was born; ere. 
Baris, ve! ferebare, thou waſt born; ferchi- 
tur, he was born. Pluraliter, ferebamir, 
we were born; ferebamini, 'ye were born; 


Ferebantur, they were born. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 
„ 


Singulariter, Latus ſum, vel fu, | I have 
been born; latus es, vel frſti, thou haſt 
been born ; latus gf, wel. fuit, he po 


n 
9 19 
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been born. Pluraliter, /atz fumus, vel fob 


5 


| 7is, ye have been born; Jati ſunt, A 


18 2 2 


5 vel fuere, they have been born. 

N The Pluperfect Tenſe. 
; [} Singulariter, Latus eram, vel fusram, I 
had been born; /atus eras, vel futros, thou 


hadſt been born; /atus erat, vel futrat, he 
had been born. Pluraliter, lati eramus, vel 
fuerã miss, we had been born; lati eratis, vel 
= /zeratis, ye had been born; lati erant, vel 
fubrant, they had been born. 


1 The Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, - Ferar, I ſhall, or will be 
born; fererzs, vel ferere, thou ſhalt, or wilt 
be born; feretur, he ſhall, or will be born. 
5 Pluraliter, feremur, we ſhall, or will be born; 


ſeremini, ye ſhall, or will be born ; ferentur, 
a | they ſhall, or will be born. 


N r 
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3 z Me Subjunctive Mood, Preſent Tz enſe. 


= Singulariter, Ferar, I may, or can be born; 


Ferãris, vel ferare, thou may'ſt, or canſt be 
born; feratur,. he may, or can be born. 
z Pluraliter, feramur, we may, or can be born; 
feramini, ye may, or can be born; ferantur, 


they may, or can be born, 
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22 AN AL OG. 
We Imperfett Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Ferrer, I might, or could be 


born; ferrer:is, vel ferrere, thou mighteſt, 
or could {t be born; ferretur, he might, or 
could be born. Pluraliter, ferremur, we 


might, or could be born; ferremint, ye 


might, or could. be born ; ' ferrentur, they 
might, or could be born. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Latus fim, vel fucrim, | 
might, or could have been born; /atus /, 
vel fueris, thou mighteit, or could'ſt har: 
been born; /atus fit, vel fuerit, he might, 
or could have been born, Pluraliter, lati .. 
mus, vel fuerimus, we might, or could have 
been born; lati fitrs, vel fueritis, ye mimgltt, 
or could have been born; lati ſint, vel fi 
#rint, they might, or could have been born, 


The Pluperfe Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Latus efſem, vel fuiſſem, | 
had been born; latus eſſes, vel fut ſſes, thou 
hadſt been born ; latus eſſet, vel fuiſſet, he 
had been born. Pluraliter, /ati eſtemus, ui 
fuiſsemus, we had been born ; latt eſsẽti, 
vel fuiſcetis, ye had been born; lati eſſent, 
vel fuiſſent, they had been born. 


The 
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The Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Latus ero, vel futro, J ſhall 


have been born; /atus eris, vel futris, thou 


ſhalt have been born; latus erit, vel fuzrit, 
he ſhall have been born, Pluraliter, lati 
erimus, vel fuerimus, we ſhall have been 
born; lati eritis, vel fueritis, ye ſhall have 
been born; lati erunt, vel Journ ut, they ſhall 
have been born. 


The Imperati ve Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Ferre, fertor, be thou born; 


F fertor, let him be born. Pluraliter, fer:mz- 
ni, feriminor, be ye born; feruntor, let them 


be born. 


The Ef tive Mood, Preſent and N 
Feet Tenſe. 


Ferri, to be born. 


F , 15 fattus ſum, vel fa feri, To 


made. 
The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Fio, I am made; is, thou art 
made; ſit, he is made. Paulis, mus, we 
are made; fitis, ye are made; unt, they 


are made. 
Q 2 The 
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The Imperfe Tenſe. | , 
\ 
0 


Singulariter, Fizham, I was made; ji7ba, 
thou waſt made; febat, he was made. Plu- 
rater, ficbamus, we were made; fiebatis, ye 
were made; ; fiebant, they were made. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Faclus ſum, vel fu, I have 
been made; fadlus es, vel fuiſti, thou hilt 
beer. made; fo&us ef, vel fuit, he hath been 
made. Pluraliter, fad ſumus, vel fuimi:, 
we have been made; ſacti oſtis, vel Fuſiis, 
ye have been made, fat ſunt, Juzrunt, oe 
futre, _ have been made. 


8 my 0 SR ob 


n 

The. Pluperfect Tenſe. 5 

Singulariter, Factus eram, del fubran, f 

had been made; factus eras, vel futra, 

thou hadſt been made; factus erat, vel ju þ 
frat, he had been made. Pluraliter, fat 
erar:us, vel fueramus, we had been made 
act eratis, vel fueratis, ye had been made; 

facts erant, vel fubrant, they had been made. f 

We Future Ten off.” 4 

W 2 I ſhall, or will be 6 

made ; ; fes, thou ſhalt, or wilt be made; bs 


; het, 


et, he ſhall, or will be made. Pluraliter, 
e. we ſhall, or will be made; fierrs, 


ye ſhall, or will be made ; Am, they ſhall, 


„or will be made. 
u- 


8 ö 1 The Subjunctive Mood, : Preſent Tenſe. 


I Singulariter, Nam, I may, or can be 
made; fas, thou may 'ſt, or canſt be made ; 
= Fat, he may, or can be made. Pluraliter, | 
a I; /amus, we may, or can be made; fiatis ye 9 
„may, or can be made; ; Sant, they may, or i 
„ aan be made, bin ; 
's, * 
0 The Inperfedt Tab. 9 
Singulariter, Fitrem; I might, or.could be j 
made; fieres, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt be | 
made; /ieret, he might, or could be made. 4 
; © | Pluraliter, feeremus, we might, or could be i 
- made; ; fieretrs, ye might, or could be made; | iF 
W | ferent, they might, or could be made. | 
7. WEE 3 | 1 
at te Perfect Tenſe." 
e; 


Singulariter, Factus fim, vel futrim, I 
5 Fu or conld have been made; /adtus | 
5 %, vel fucris, thou mighteſt, or could il 
g have been made; Faclus fit, vel futrit, he F 


Je i 1 or could Have been made. Plura- 


5 liter, facti fimus, vel Juerimus, we might, 
7 5 1 a or 


> 


Facti eſsetis, ve 
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or could have been made;  fa&i ſitis, vel 
fueritis, ye might, or could have been made; 
fat fint, vel futrint, they might, or could 
have been made. 


The Pluperfe&t Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Factus efſem, vel furſſem, | 
had been made; factus Ws vel fuiſſe, 
thou hadſt been made; faclus effet, vel fu. 
Zet, he had been made. Pluraliter, fa#; 
eſsemus, vel 5 we had been made; 

fuiſtis, ye had been made, 
Facti eſſent, vel fuiſſent, they had been made. 
The Future Tenſe. 

Singulariter, Factus ero, vel fuzro, J ſhall 
have been made; factus eris, vel fuerts, thou 
ſhalt have been made; factus erit, vel furrit, 
he ſhall have been made. Pluraliter, fact 
ertmus, vel fuerimus, we ſhall have been 
made; fact? eritis vel fueritts, ye ſhall have 
been made; facts erunt, vel futrint, they 


{hall have been made. 


The Imperative Mood, Future 7 nſe. 
Singulariter, , fito, be thou made; fio, 
let hin be made. Pluraliter, fite, itte, be 
ye made; funto, let them be made. 
The 
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The Infiniti ve Mood, Preſent and 8 
ect 7 enſe. 


Fieri, to be made. 


Of Defective Verbs. 


Defective Verbs are ſuch as are imperfect 
in Mood, Tenſe, Number, or Perſon, 


Aio, to ſay. 
The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Aio, I ſay, or do ſay; ais, 
thou ſayeſt, or doſt ſay; ait, he ſaith, or 
doth ſay. Pluraliter, aiunt, they fay, or do 


| lay, 


The Imperfett Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Aizbam, I faid, or did fay; 
aizbas, thou ſaidſt, or didſt fay ; ; aibat, he 
ſaid, or did fay. Pluraliter, aiebamus, we 
faid, or did ſay; aiebãtis, ye ſaid, or did fay; 
aizhant, they aid, or did ſay. 


The Suljuncti ve Ale Preſent 7 enſe. 


Singulariter, Aias, thou may'ſt, or canſt 


fay ; aiat, he may, or can ſay. Pluraliter, 
aidmus, we may, or can ſay; aiãtis, ye may, 


or can ſay; giant, they may, or can ſay. 
The 


We Imperative Mood, Future Tenſc. 
Singulariter, Ai, ſay thou. 


Auſim, to dare. 
The Subjuncti ve Mood, Preſent Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Aufim, I may, or can dare; 
aufis, thou may'ſt, or canſt dare; auſit, he 
may, or can dare. Pluraliter, augſint, they 
may, or can dare. 


Sabve, God i ſave You. 


The Indicative Mood, Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Salvẽbis, God fave You. 


The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Salve, ſafuzto, God ſave You. 
Pluraliter, ſalvẽte, ſalvetõte, God ſave ye. 


Ave, hail thou. 


The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Ave, avẽto, hail thou, Plu- 
raliter, avẽte, avetõte, hail ye. 


Me Injini tive Mood, $4» qi and . 
fe Toſs 


"Avire, to hail, | The 


"WP *% & WO 


1 
1. 


1 


dhe might, or could be. 
; R The 


cedo, tell me. 
The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Cedo, tell me thou. Plura- 


liter, cedite, tell me ye. 


Farb, to grant it. 


91 1 


e Indica . Mood, Future 70. 


| . . / „ Ui 0 »D 
Singulariter, Faxo, I ſhall, or will grant 
it; Faris, thou ſhalt, or wilt grant it; Jaxit, 


4 he ſhall, or will grant it. Pluraliter, Faxint, 
they ſhall, or will grant it. 


The Subjunttive Mood, Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Fatim, I ſhall have granted 


7 it; Faxis, thou fhalt have granted it ; ; faxit, 
Ft he Thall have granted it. Pluraliter, faxint, 
they ſhall have granted it. 


Ferem, to be. 
{ e „ WHOS s & | ATTHHEE Og 
The Subj untrue Mood, Tmperfe&t Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Forem, I might, or could be; 


5 | fores, thou mighteſt, or could'ſt be; ; faret, 


he might or could be. Pluraliter, forent, 


wy 
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The Infinitive Mood, Preſent and Imper- 
fett Te enſe. 


Fore, to be. 
22 to beſeech. 


The Indicative Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Quſo, T beſeech, or do be. 
ſeech. Pluraliter, quæsuimus, we beſeech, or 


do beſeech. 


Liquio, to ſay. 
The Indicati os Mood, Preſent Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Inquro, vel inguam, I fay 
or do ſay; inquis, thou ſayeſt, or doſt ſay 
inguit, he faith, or doth ſay. Pluraliter, in. 
Quimus, we fay, or do ſay; inquiunt, the 
ſay, or do ſay. 


The Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Tnquiſti, thou haſt ſaid ; in: 
quit, he hath. ſaid. 


The Puture T, enſe. 


Singulariter, Inquies, thou ſhalt, or wil 


The 


day ; 3 7nguiet, he ſhall, or will ſay. 


be 


4 2 

3 
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Ne 
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U- 


ut 


The Subjunftive Mod, Preſent Tenſe, 


Singulariter, Iuquiat, he may, or can ſay. 


The Imperative Mood, Future Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Inque, inquito, fay thou. 
Vale, farewel thou. 

The Indicative Mood, Future Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Valebis, farewel thou. 


The Imperative Mood, Future Tenfe. 
Singulariter, Vale, valeto, farewel thou. 


g ; Pluraliter, valete, wvaletote, farewel ye. 


Memini, to remember. 


The Lndicati ve Mood, Perfect Tenſe. 
Singulariter, Memini, I have remember'd; 


meminiſti, thou haſt remember'd ; meminit, 
he hath remember'd. Pluraliter, memini- 
mus, we have remember d; meminiſtis, ye 
Z "Who remember'd ; meminirunt, vel memint- 
re, they have remember” d. 


The Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Memin?ram, I had remem- 


f ber'd ; memintras, thou hadſt remember'd ; 


R 2 mem 
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meminerat, he had remember'd. Pluraliter, ha 
meminerdmus, we had remember d; memine- rei 
rats, ye * remember d; meminèr ant, they I rel 
had remibmiber d. 8 = 


The Subjun#tve Mood, Perfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter, Meminbrim, J might, or could P! 
have remember'd; memineris, thou mighteſt, 
or could'ſt have remember'd; meminerit, 1 9 


he might, or could have remember'd. Plu- 
raliter, meminerimus, we might, or could 
have remember'd; memneritis, ye might, 
or could have remember d; memintrint, 
they might, or could have remember d. 


The Pluperfect Tenſe. 


Singulariter Meminiſſem, I had remem- 
der d; meminiſſes, thou had'ſt remember'd; 
meminiſſet, he had remember'd. Pluraliter, 
mein 21{Semus, we had remember'd; meminiſiz- 
tis, ye had remember'd ; meminiſſent, they 
had, remember od. 


The. Future Tanſe... 


Singulariter, Memintro, J ſhall have re- 
member'd ; memin#rts, thou ſhalt have re- 
member” F3Y meminerit, he ſhall 1 ia J. 
ber d. '"Pluralites, * e * 5 ſhall U 

wg th ave 


; 1 remember. d. f 


| fun mementote, remember þ 


2 4 7 2 = - 10 15 
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1 have remember d; memineritts,: yodhall have: ! 
remember d; meminirind,. *. ſhall i hase 


The Imperative Mood, Puture 7 enſe. 


Singulariter, Memento, remember thou. 


| The Tnfinzttve . Mood, 2 and Pliers 
| fecit Ti 


Meminiſſe, to have, or Had remember'd.- 


| Odi and cap: are form d in the ſame 
manner; only they want the Imperative 
Y Mood. 


Moſt of the other Defective Verbs are but 


| 1 ſingle Words, and rarely to be found, but 
1 among the P oets. 
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Of an Adverb, 


N Adverb is a Word added to- a Verb 

or Adjective, and ſolely applied to the 

& of qualifying and reſtraining the * 
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tude of their Significations, by the Intima- 
tion of ſome Circumſtance; in the ſame 
manner as the Adjective qualifies and limits 
the Signification of a Subſtantive. 


Some Adverbs admit of Compariſon; as, 


J. Sup. 

Dir, diutiùs, diutiſſimo. 

Doge, dotHus, doetifſime. 
W duriſſimè. 

Fortiter, fortius, fortiſſime. 

Pridem, fü, nnn. 3 
, Jepiſfime, &c. * 

E HAT 


Of a Prepoſition. 


X Prepoſition is either ſet before other 
Words to compound them, or before 

Subſtantives to govern them; and it denotes 

the Reſpect one Thing has to another. 


Prepoſitions, as well as Adjectives, and 
Adverbs, admit of Compariſon; as, 
£4 dal 


2 1 1 


AN ASH OG 1. 1 
— — Sup. 


Ante, anterior. 

Citra, citerior, citimus. 

Extra, exterior, extimus, vel extrẽmus. 
Infra, inferior, infimus. 


Pot, poſterior, poſiremus, vel poſtiimus. 


Supra, ſuperior, ſuprẽmus, vel ſummus. 


Ultra, ulterior, ultimus. 


Theſe are the Important Rudiments and 
Ground-work of Grammar, which being 
well laid, the Syntax or Conſtructive Part 
will be ſo eaſy, that both the Learner and 
Inſtructor too, will be equally delighted 


with the Superſtructure. 


- no 
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EGULAR SYNTAX treits of 
the due ordering of the ſeveral Parts 
of Speech, towards the Compoſition 
of Sentences and Phraſes, in the Expreſſion 
of our Thoughts: and particularly how 
Words are put together by Concord and Go- 
vernment ; the one importing the Agree- 
ment of Words with one another, in ſome of 
their reſpective Accidents.; the other imply- 
ing the Power and Influence, which one 
Word is ſuppoſed to have upon the Acci- 


dents of another. 


Of the Conicorth.- 
HERE are two Concords or Agree- 
ments. The Firſt is betwixt the No- 
minative Caſe and the Verb; and the ſecond 
is betwixt the Subſtantive and the Adjective. 
Es | CHAP, 


S INT A X. Dp8 
CHAP. II. 
of the firſt Concord. 


verb agreeth with the Nominative Caſe 
in Number and Perſon: as; -- 


Sera nunquam eft ad bones Mores Via. 


Ef. is the Verb agreeing with the Nomi- 
native Caſe via in the ſame” Number, and 
in the ſame Perſon ; all Subſtantives being of 
the third Perſon, except ego, nos, tu and vos. 


The Infinitive Mood is Gn the No- 
minative Caſc to the Verb: "hy 


Nen eft mentiri meu. Ter. 


Mentiri i is the Infinitive Mood, put inſtead 
of the Nominative Caſe to the Verb eft, 
This Infinitive, put Subſtantively for the 
Nominative of a Verb, requires an Adjedtive 
of the Neuter Gender. 


| Lamaimges a Sentence 18 he: N ominative 
Caſe to the Verb: as, 


Ingenuas di diciſſe fideliter artes 


Emolli it mores. .. . Und, 
_ 8 Emolhit 
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Emollit agrees with the whole Sentence, 
Tngenuas didicifſe fideliter artes. For as a 
Propoſition, tho“ conſiſting of many Words, 
is conſider'd by the Latins as one ſingle 
Thing, it may therefore be the Subject to 


the Verb, or be put inſtead of its Nomi- 


native Cale.” 


Two or more Nominative Caſes Singu- 
lar, as they ſpeak of more than one, will 
have a Verb Plural: as, 


Nox, et Amor, Vinumgue nihil moderabile ſuadent. 


Suadent agrees with nox, amor and vinum. 


When theſe Nominatives are of different 
Perſons, the Verb generally reſpects the 
Worthieſt, the firſt Perſon being more worthy 
than the Second, and the Second being more 
worthy than the third. But Nominative Caſes 
are often underſtood, eſpecially, ego, tu, ille, 
nos, Vos, illi, when there is no Piſtinction 
or emphatical Signification intended; and 
becauſe every Verb implies a Perſon in its 
very Termination, the Perſon is eros 
rarely prefixed, 


A Subſtantive of Multitude {ſometimes 
makes the Verb of the Plural Number : as, 
Pars 


„ 6q% 2 2A >> a £#A, Furl. ww Op 
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fas abrere. | 


i is the Verb Plural agreeing with 
the Nominative Cafe pars; which, tho” it 
be of the Singular Number by Declenſion, 


yet being a Collective Subſtantive, ſignify- 
ing many Things collected and reduced into 


one, is therefore the Plural Number by 


| Signification, and admits a Verb Plural to 


agree with it. And accordingly to ſuch 


| Subſtantives, tho* of the Singular Number, 


Authors have ſometimes joined indifferently 
a Verb Plural, or Singular, as they variouſ- 


ly pleaſed, one reſpecting the Words, the 
| ou er Senſe, =» 


CHAP. III. 
07 the Second Concord. 


I E Adjedtive agrees with its Subſtan- 
tive in Number, Caſe and Gender : as, 


Rara avis in  ferris, nigroque fimillima cygno. 


ERara is the Adjective, and it agrees wich 
the Subſtantive Avis in the fame Number, 
| S 2 Caiz 
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Caſe and Gender. For the Adijective cannot 


ſtand by itſelf in Diſcourſe, but muſt be 
joined with a Subſtantive to repreſent what 
is accidental to its Nature. And as Adjec- 
tives happen ſometimes to be ſeparated from 
their Subſtantives, ſo this Agreement brings 
them together again, and gives them their 
natural Poſition in the Underſtanding, with- 
out which the Period would be unintelli- 
gible. When the Subſtantive to the Adjec- 
tive is the Word Thing, or when a Sentence 
is put as a Subſtantive to an Adjective, the 
Adjective is to be uſed always in the Neuter 
Gender, Two or more Subſtantives Singu- 
lar require an Adjective of the Plural Num- 
ber, and moſt worthy Gender; the worthieſt 
Gender in Perſons being the Maſculine, in 
ng: the Nn 
When there comes a * Cale 
between an Adjective and. the Verb, if the 
Adjective bears ra to an Antece- 
dent Subſtantive, it ſhall, be governed of the 
Verb, or 'of ſome other Word in the ſame 
Sentence which comes after it: ass 


Gratia ab offict o, quod mora tardat, abeſi. 


So that quod is the Accuſative Caſe govern'd 
of lardat, ho: N ominatixe Caſe moraà inter- 


"CHAP, 


vening. 
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; CHAP. IV. 

- 3 the Conftru#ion 'of Subpantives, 

% 

1 5 : THEN two Subſtantives of a different | 
S Signification come together, the lat- jt 
ter is very often put in the Genitive Caſe, l 
i. and govern'd of the former: as, | 
e WM Creſeit amor nummi, guantùm ipſa pecunia engſeit. ö 
IC | Il 
= Nummi i is here the Genitive Caſe, being the 
1- MW latter of two Subſtantives, and amor the former. 

- W_. 

1: We how ſee the Structure. of 't two concur- 


in ting Subſtantives, which is a conſiderable Part 
of the Latin Syntax, in regard to the general 
Government of a Genitive Caſe by a Sub- 

ſe ſtantive. The Structure of a Subſtantive is 
1e its Government, in fuch Caſe as its: Depen- 


e- dance requires, in its ſeveral Relations, that 
e it may have in a Sentence. 
16 


Sometimes this Genitive Caſe is ; eleyuany 
ſupplied by the Dative : as, 


Ubi pater ęſt, urbique maritus. 


1 7 97 is the Dative Caſe govern' d of the 


i Subſtantive pater by, Acquilition, that is, to 
P. or 


tn r 
or for which any my g either good or bad 
4s procured, 


Verbal Subſtantives, or ſuch as are derived 
from Verbs, will ſometimes govern the fame 
Caſe, as the Verbs from whence my are 
derived: as, 


Br que tanta fait Romam 2 cauſa vi end! 


Nomam is here the Accuſative Caſe go- 
vern'd of the Verbal Subſtantive videndi, be- 
cauſe video governs the ſame Caſe, 


| When two Sabſinntiven come her 
-and both belong to the ſame Thing or Perſon, 
or when the latter Subſtantive explains the 
Nature of the former, they are both put in 
the ſame Caſe by Appoſition : _— 


 Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 

n is the Nomitiitive Caſe Plu- 
ral, and is put in Appoſition with the Sub- 
ſtantive opes, as it ſhews the Nature of Riches, 
that _ are apt to provoke Men to Vice. 


ger or more Subſtantives Singular, as 


they ſpeak of more than one, will require 


2 Sub ntive Plural to be put in the ſame 
Caſe by Appoſition: as, 
Sunne 


[+ 


e 


E 
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Summæ Spei Adoleſcentes, Eporedirix et Vir. 


dumarus, en. 


Adoleſcentes is here the Nominative Caſe 


Plural, and is put in Appoſition to the two 
| Subſtantives Singular Eporedirix and Vir. 
dumãrus. | 


When a Queſtion is aſked, the Anſwer 


| muſt be made by the ſame Caſe: as, 


| Quarum Rerum eft nulla Satittas? Di vitiarum. 


Juarum is the Queſtion in the Genitive, 


| and Divitiarum is the Anſwer in the ſame 
| Caſe. Which Anſwer is an Elliptical Way 
Jof Speaking; and that which governs the 
| Queſtion is underſtood to govern the An- 
| ſwer : as, Quarum rerum eſt nulla Satiétas? 
Divitiarum. That is, Eft nulla Satietas Di- 
| itarum. Words then that are omitted, and 


| left to be ſupplied by the Underſtanding, re- 


quire the ſame Conſtruction, as if they were 
expreſſed. This Rule of the Queſtion and 
Anſwer regulates the Language of Dialogues 
or other alternate Diſcourſes, wherein what- 
ever precedes by way of Queſtion or Propo- 
tion, ſhould, as to Syntax, be imitated in 
the following Anſwer or Replication ; which 
Siulitude of Conſtruction in the Correſpon- 

5 5 dent 
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dent Parts of a Diſcourſe is at once attended t 
with.a double Advantage both of Brevity and. Þ t 
Perſpicuity, inaſmuch as no more need be 
expreſs'd in the Redditive or Reſponſive, than 
what (either by Affirmation, Negation, or Ex- 
plication) is neceſſary to ſatisfy the Intent of the 
Interrogative. But this ought not to be made 
a principal Rule: for the Reſponſive, or the 
Word that anſwers the Queſtion, does not de- 
pend upon the Interrogative, but upon the 
Verb, or ſome other Word joined with it; C 
which, becauſe ſpoken immediately before, is 
generally underſtood in the Anſwer ; thus 
Quarum Rerum eft nulla Satietas ? Divitia- 

rum. That is, e/t nulla Satistas Divitiarun. 

So that the general Regimen of the Genitive o 
Caſe, whether it is ſet with an Adjective, or V 
a Verb, is always dependent on ſome Sub- WM v« 
ſtantive, either expreſs'd, or underſtood. | 


"PEER" 


CHAS: V. 
Of the Conſtruction of Adjectives. . 
A Djectives that betoken Profit or Dil- 
FAA profit, Likeneſs or Unlikeneſs, Plea- 


ſure, Submiſſion, or any manner of Rels- 
| tion 


i- 
lea- 
ela- 
tion 
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tion to any Thing, require a Dative Caſe, by 
the Force of Acquiſition, or Dimunition: as, 


Sis bonus, 61 felixque tuis. 


Tuis is the Dative Caſe govern'd of the 


| Adjeftive bonus, and agreeing with its Sub- 
| ſtantive Amicis underſtood, | 


Verbal Adjectives frequently govern the 


| Caſes of the Verbs they are derived from : as, 


Duplices tendens ad Sydera Palmas, Virg. 
Palmas is here the Accuſative Caſe govern'd 


of the Verbal Adjective tendens, becauſe the 
| Verb Zendo, from which it is derived, go- 
verns the ſame Caſe. | 


H TE 
F the Conſtruction of Verbs. 


LL manner of Verbs put acquiſitively 
will have a Dative Cale : as, | 


Mihi iſtic nec ſeritur, nec metitur, Plaut. 


T Mi hi 


6 SYNTAX 


Mibi is the Dative Caſe govern'd of the 
Verb ſeritur put acquiſitively, that is fignify- 

ing the Perſon or Thing To or For which 
any Action is done, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent. | 


A Verb Active will have an Accuſative 
Caſe after it of the Perſon or Thing to 
whom, or to which the Action is done: as, 


Imprimis venerare Deos. 


Deos is here the Accuſative Caſe, and is 
governed of the Verb venerare, which as 
being Active, expreſſes an Action that paſſes 
on ſome Object; whereby the Mind paſſes 
forward, as it were in Thought, where the 
Action tends, and the Verb's Signification 
leads. And from this Tranſition or Paſſage 
of the Mind, as well as of the Action noted 
by theſe Verbs, towards another Object, they 
are denominated Tranſitives. 


3 two Verbs come together without 

Nominative Caſe barween them, the 

ry ſhall be W ed the Infinite 
Mood: ads 9%-- 


Scribere jnſit Amor. Ovid. 


Scriber? 


VC 
to 


Ve 
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Scribere is the Infinitive Mood govern'd of 
Juſfit, as there is Nominative Caſe intervening. 


The Infinitive Mood is alſo frequently 
placed after an Adjective: as, 


Certa mori. 


Mori is here the Infinitive Mood placed 


after the Adjective certa. 


The Infinitive Mood, as it imports ſome 
Action, Paſſion, or Being, ſo it frequently 
takes a Subſtantive before it in the Accuſative, 
expreſſing that Thing to which belongs the 
Action, Paſſion, or Being which is fignified 
thereby : as, 


Te rediiſſe incolumem gaudes, 


Te is the Accuſative Caſe coming before 
the Infinitive Mood reazze. 


I 9 


CH AP. VII. 
Of the Conſiruction of Adverbs, 


DVERBS have no Regimental Go- 
vernment in themſelves. 


T2 


A 


Adverbs 


— —— — — 
4 2 ern > 
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Adverbs of Place put Subſtantively govern 
a Genitive Caſe : as, | 


Vi Gentium. 
Gentium is here the Genitive Caſe go- 


vern'd of : i put Subſtantively, that is, ix 
que loco gentium. 


Adverbs of Time in like Manner govern 
a Genitive : as, 


Pridie ejus Diet. 
Diei is thus the Genitive Caſe govern'd 


of pride put Subſtantively. 


Adverbs of Quantity require a Genitive 
Caſe : as, 


Satis Eloquentiæ. 


But the Genitive Caſe Eloguentiæ may be 
reſolved as govern'd of a Subſtantive under- 
ſtood : as, Satis de re Elequentte. 


Adverbs derived of Adjectives govern 2 
Dative Caſe by the Virtue of Acquiſition, the 
Adverbs being put for Adjectives: as, 
Venit obviam illi. . 
| Ih 


1 


e 


In 
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N is the Dative Caſc govern'd of obviam, 
which is put for obius. 


Neuter Adjectives are often, by the Poets, 
put for Adverbs : as, 


Multaque ſe incuſut. Virg. 


Multa is here uſed adverbially, or may 


| be thus otherwiſe reſolved, ſecundum multa 


Negotig. 
Some Adverbs are prefixed to one Mood 


| more than another; as ſome rather to the 
| Indicative, ſome to the Subjunctive, and ſome 
to the Imperative: but ſuch Adverbs as give 


a Signification of Contingence or Uncertainty 
to the Verb, generally require a Subjunc- 


| tive Mood after them : as, 


Si fueris Roma. 


CH AP. VII. 
Of the Conſtruction of Prepoſitions. 


HESE Prepoſitions govern an Accu- 


ſative Caſe : as, 


Ad, penes, adverſus, cis, citra, circiter, extra, 
Erga, apud, ante, ſecus, trans, ſupra, verſus, 
& znfra, 


Ultra, 


io SYNTAX 


Ultra, poſt, prœter, propter, prope, pone, ſe- 


cundum, 
Per, circum, circa, contra, juxta, inter, ob, 
intra. 


Theſe Prepoſitions govern an Ablative Caſe: as, 


A, ab, & abs, abſque, 


Atque palam, pro, pre, de, ex, e, cum, ſine, 


COL am, 


Theſe Prepoſitions govern an Accuſative 
and Ablative too : as, 


Sub, 1 in, ſubter, clam, caſus addimu 


 ambos. 


The Prepoſition Tenus governs an Ablative 
Caſe in both the Numbers, and a Genitive 
in the Plural only. 


A and e are uſed before Conſonants, «6 
and ex before Vowels and Conſonants, and 
abs before c q r and t. 


Prepoſitions, tho* underſtood, yet govern 
their uſual Caſes ; and every Ablative in par- 
ticular is govern'd of a Prepoſition expreſs d 
or underſtood, it being univerſally true, 
that this Caſe in all Conſtructions, however 


abſolute it may appear, depends naturally on 
ſome 
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ſome Prepoſition, which may eaſily be diſ- 
covered by the Scope of the whole Sen- 


tence : as, 


| Imperante Auguſto, natus eſt Chriſtus; Imperante 


Tiberto, cruciſixuss. 


Imperante Auguſto, that is, ſub Tmperante 


; Auguſto ; which Words can otherwiſe have 
no determinate Senſe, Fo 


Thus have I illuſtrated the Rules of Syn- 
tax in a compendious and rational Manner, 
giving Light to what was dark, and Per- 


; ſpicuity to what was obſcure; ſo that the 


Scholar may now proceed to the Explication of 
Authors, who are a Speaking Grammar, and 
from whom the Meaning and true Uſe of 
Words, Phraſes, and Rules of Syntax are to 
be better learnt by Experience, and a natu- 
ral Application of Authentic Examples, than 
by all the cold Precepts and Sentiments of 
Grammarians, which ſeem induſtriouſly cal- 
culated to entail Dulneſs upon Poſterity. I 
ſhall only now obſerve, That all Conſtruc- 
tion is either Regular or Figurative. Regular 
Conſtruction is founded upon the Eſſential 
Properties of Words, and is almoſt the ſame 
in all Languages. Figurative Conſtruction 
entirely depends upon Cuſtom, which, either 
tor Elegance or Diſpatch, leaves out a great 

many 
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many Words, otherwiſe neceſſary to make a 


Sentence perfectly full and Grammatical, 


Having already conſider'd the Rules of Re- 
gular Conſtruction, in the plaineſt, cleareſt, 


and conciſeſt Order, I ſhall briefly explain 


the Figurative Syntax. 


A. 


— 


HAN 


Of Figurative Syntax. 


IN every Sentence, which is not according 

1 to the exact Rules of Grammar, there is 
either a Deficience or Redundance. And 
from hence there naturally ariſe two Figures 
of Syntax, Ellipſis, and Pleonaſmus. 


Ellipſis is a moſt extenſive Figure, and is 
a Compendious Way of Speaking, denoting 
a Deficiency, or -a. Want of a Word or 
Words, abſolutely neceſſary to make good 
the Regular Syntax: as, 


Ipſi nibil nocitum iri. Cæſar. 


The Grammatical Reſolution is plainly 
this; Viam iri ad nocitum ipſi ſecundum mi- 
gil. Nocitum is here a Verbal Subſtantive of 
the fourth Declenſion, of both Numbers, 
and all the Genders. 


„„ 1 


Pleonaſm 
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Pleonaſm implies a Redundancy, and is 
That Figure by which more Words are 
expreſs d than are ſtrictly neceſſary to make 
up the Grammatical Senſe: as, 


Atatem vivebat. 


The Word ætatem is a Pleonaſm, brought 
in at firſt by the Incogitancy of the Vul- 
gar, and followed afterwards by better 
Authors. 


Grammarians generally make more Figures 
than theſe ; but either they belong to Rhe- 
toric, or are eaſily reducible to what I have 
here explained. , 


— 


The CONCLUSION. 


T now remains that I ſet forth the Order 
of Language, or the Ornamental Elegan- 
cies of placing the Words of a Latin Sen- 
tence, whereby the Periods are render'd 


{nooth and agreeable to the Ear. 


The Subſtantive of the Genitive Caſe, 
govern'd of another Subſtantive, is elegantly 
. U placed 
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placed before the Subſtantive of which it 18 
govern'd: as, 


Tarentus Lacedæmoniorum Opus, Calabriæ 
quondam, et 3 c, totiuſque Lucaniæ Caput. 


L. An. Florus. 


The Subſtantive in the Vocative Caſe hath 
both its Adjective and Verb before it: as, 


Vale mea Terentia, Tul. Cic. Ep. 


The Caſe governed is placed before the 
Word governing it, and the Verb is placed 
almoſt always in the End or Concluſion of 2 


Sentence: as, 


 Gloriam ingentem, Divitias honeſtas volebant. 
Sal. B. C. 


The Adjective is frequently placed before 
the Subſtantive with ſome Word or Words 


intervening : as, 


Nec fel cior in Meri, quam in Terra 5 
L. An. Florus. 


The Relative Adjective is elegantly ſet be- 
fore the Subſtantive with which it agrees, as 
likewiſe before the Word i it is govarn'd of: as, 


Populb 


18 


cate Paſſages of the Roman Authors, and to 
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Populo ut placerent, quas feciſſet Fabulas. 
Ter. Andr. in Prol. 


The Infinitive Mood is generally placed 
before the Finite : as, 


Poſtquam Divitie honor! eſſe ceperunt, et eas 
Gloria, Imperium, Potentia ſequebatur: Hebeſcere 
Virtus, Paupertas Probro haberi, Innocentia pro 


Malevolentia duci cæpit. 
Sal. B. C. 


Adverbs are placed before Verbs: as, 


Animi Imperio, Corporis Servitio magis utimur. 
Sal. B. C. 


Two Negatives make an Affirmative : as, 


Nulla que non Laudes efferet Hora tuas. 


Jonſton. Pal. xxxv. 28. 


Theſe few Obſervations, duly conſidered, 
will ſoon facilitate the Method of Order in 
all Compoſitions, and will enable the young . 
Scholar to ſolve the moſt difficult and intri- 


arrive at that very Diſcipline of Arts and 
Eloquence, which made the Ancients the 
eternal Originals of good Senſe, I ſhall now 

932 lay 
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lay down ſome r Rules neceſſary to be 
remember'd in tl 

Engliſb, or in the unfolding and placing all 
the Parts of a Sentence in their proper Or- 
the true Senſe and Meaning of it 


may appear. 


Read a Sentence flowly and attentively 
over, and the Senſe will lead you into the Or- 
der, wherein the Words are to be taken. Firſt 
ſeek for the Subject, that is, the Perſon or 
Thing whereof any Thing is affirm'd or de- 
nied ; then find out the Words applied to it, 
whether Adjectives or others: then find out 
the Verb, whereby any Thing is affirmed or 
denied of that Subſect or Subſtantive : and if 
the Verb be Active, the next Word in Or- 
der is the Subſtantive, upon which that Ac- 
tion terminates; to which ought to be joined 
the Adjective, or other Words intended to 
limit the Latitude of its Signification; and 
then the other Words ſignifying the other 
Relations, that Things are conſider'd in by 
the Mind as having to one another. But that 
the Tender Pupil may the better comprehend 
what has been faid. upon this Head, I ſhall 
illuſtrate it by an Inſtance from Livy: as, 


Ex Bello tam triſti Izta repente Pax, cari- 
ores Sabinas Viris ac Porentibus, & ante on- 
nes Romulo iþft fecit. Liv. i. 19, 

The 


rend'ring of Latin into 
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The natural Order of che Words 10 here 


greatly inverted, but yet in a Way that runs 
thro every Page, in all the Writers in that 
Language without Exception. Now the 


Words, reduced to the Order of Nature, 


muſt ſtand thus: Pax læta repente ex bello 


tam triſti, fecit Sabinas cariores Viris ac Pa- 
rentibus, & Romielo ipſi unte omnes. Pax is 


the Subject the Author propoſes to ſay ſome- 
thing of, and therefore properly and naturally 
ſtands firſt, The Adjective and what belongs 
to it, namely, læta repente ex bello tam triſti, 


qualifies the Signification of the Subftantive 
Pax, and is placed next. After the Subject 
and what is applied to it, the Verb fect 
comes next in Order of Nature, whereby 
ſomething is affirmed of the Subject or 
Subſtantive Pax. And, as the Verb is Ac- 
tive, Sabinas therefore immediately follows 
in the like Order of Nature, and fignifies 
the Object upon which that Action termi- 
nates, or upon which it has its Effect. Ca- 
riores follows next, and repreſents the Cir- 
cumſtances and Condition that the Object of 
the Verb was in, at the Time of the Action 
ſignified by the Verb. And then the Terms, 
Viris ac Parentibus, & Romulo ipfi ante om- 
nes, are regularly placed next, ſignifying the 
other Relations to whom that Affection or 


Paſſion is intended by the Adjective cariores. 


This 


i SYNTAX: 
This is the natural placing of the Words, 
as being agreeable to the Order in which the 


Ideas riſe in the Mind, and wherein they muſt 
be view'd, before they can become intelligible. 


When four Latin Hiſtorians have been 
render'd in a Literal Way, the Leſſon may 
be then turned into proper and handſome 
Engliſh ; a Literal Tranſlation being too apt 
to corrupt the Taſte, and make barbarous 
Engliſh become habitual. The Scholar ought 
now to become careful in reading with a pro- 

er Accent and Emphaſis, and in delivering 
the whole Sentence with an eaſy, unaffected 
Cadence, ſuitable to the Subject: To do this, 
he is always to imagine himſelf in the Au- 
thor's Place, and to' endeavour to ſpeak every 
thing with the ſame Spirit, that it may be 
ſuppoſed to be writ.: Or, to read, as if it 
were not the Work of another Perſon ; but 
what his own Mind immediately dictated to 
him, and ſo as he would deliver it in Con- 
verſation. And thus, by a gradual Progreſs 
from the plaineſt and eaſieft Authors, the 
Scholar may begin to read the moſt difficult 
and ſublime; for which Purpoſe I ſhall 
now proceed to conduct him thro the Rules 
of Orthotony. 
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RTHOTONY treats of the right 
Pronunciation of Syllables, OT 
ing to Accent and Quantity ; which 

is not only the Spring of Poetical Mea- 

ſures, but is the Harmony of Oratory as well 
as Poetry. 


CHASE 
Of Accent and Quantity. 


CCENT is the raifing and falling of 
A the Voice in the Pronouncing of Words. 
There are three Sorts of Accents, namely, an 


| Acute, a Grave, and a Circumfléx. 


An Acute is a Muſical Term, and is an 
Elevation or Tenſion of the Voice in the Pro- 


nunciation of a Word. 


A Grave is likewiſe a Muſical Term, and 


2 Depreſſion or Remiſſion of the Voice, 


deſcending 
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deſcending in the Scale of Muſic, or falling 
from a higher to a lower Degree of Sound. 


The Circumflex is conſtituted by the U- 
nion of the Acute and Grave, and is a Kind 
of Undulation or Waving of the Voice. 


Quantity is the Meaſure of every Syllable, 
and the Time to be taken up in pronounc- 
ing it, according to which ſome are called 
ſhort, others long, and others common. The 
Proportion between a long and ſhort Syllable, 
is that of two to one, tho' in ſome Words 
the Difference is ſo ſmall, that the ſame Syl- 
lable may be long or ſhort, as the Meaſure 

of the Verſe requires; but ſuch a Syllable in 
Proſe 1s generally ſhort : as, 


Medricris, not Megdrocris. 


A Vowel before two Conſonants, or a 
double Letter, is long by Poſition, or by rea- 
ſon of the Place where it ſtands. In length- 
ning Vowels by Poſition, it is indifferent 
whether both Conſonats be in the ſame Word; 
or they be divided between the End of one, 
and the beginning of the next ; that 1s, 
whether the Poſition be neceſſary or Acc- 
dental. As þ is rather an Aſpirate, than 
2 Letter; ſo it makes no Poſition, and 
hinders no Elifion. þ 
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A ſhort Vowel before a Mute and a Li- 
uid is common. Mute Conſonants con- 
cern'd in this Poſition are theſe ſeven, 6 c 
d fg pt: and of the Liquids there are 
only two, / and 71. The Reaſon of this va- 
riable Meaſure in the Vowel, is the difference 


| of Syllables, on each fide the Mute and 


Liquid. So that the Production of Vowels 
by Poſition is not merely the placing of a 
Vowel before two Conſonants, but its Co- 
aleſcence into a Syllable with the former 
of them. When therefore, by the Rules of 
Orthography, the Mute and Liquid muſt be 
divided; 'tis not ſo allowable to make the 
preceding Vowel common. 


One Vowel before another, in diſtinct Syl- 
lables of the ſame Word, is always ſhort ; 
excepting e in the Genitive and Dative of 
the fifth Declenſion. Nevertheleſs e is ſhort 
in fei, ſpzr, rei. In Genitives in ius, the 
is generally common; unleſs in a1teri- 
, where it is always ſhort, and in alius, 
where it is always long. But alius, illius, 
iþsins, i/tius, and other Genitives which are 
thus common in Verſe, are long in Proſe. 
Fi in fo is alſo long, unleſs e and, imme- 
diately follow; as; fierem, fieri, In Words 
of a Greek Original the Vowel before ano- 
ther is commonly long. 


* | Wien, 
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When, by the quicker Pronunciation of 
two Vowels, there happens a Coaleſcence in 
their Sound, that Mixture produces a Diph- 
thong, and then of two Sounds ſingly ſhort 
is made one long dyllable; unleſs a Vowel 


follows, as in prœire, preuſtus, preamplus. 


The Prepoſitions 4, de, e, fe, di, pro, are 
long in Compoſition z only di in two and 
diſertus is ſhort. Re is ſhort, except in refert, 
when it ſignifies, it imports ; becauſe it does 
not come from the Prepoſition, but from the 
Subſtantive Res. The other Prepoſitions are 
ſhort ; except pro, which is ſomtimes long, 
ſometimes ſhort, and ſometimes common. 


Perfect Tenſes conſiſting of two Syllables 
have their firſt Syllable long; as Veni, vidi, 
vici, Except Bibi, dear, Fidi from finds, 
ſcidi, ſleti, tuli. Perfect Tenſes conſiſting 
of three Syllables, by a Repetition of the 
firſt, have the firſt ſhort ; as, pepend?, teten- 
al, ratoud, mömordi. 


In judging of the Quantity of Verbs, the 
Vowel muſt be obſerved which is the Cha- 
racteriſtic of the Conjugation before 7e in the 
Infinitive Active; that is, 4 in the firſt Con- 
jugation is long, except only in Do and its 
Compounds ; e in the ſecond is long; e in 
the third is ſhort; and 7 in the fourth is _ 

The 
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The Perfect Tenſe of the Subjunctive 
Mood hath the Penultimate Plural ſhort ; 
as Amaverimus, amaveritis ; and the Futui 
Tenſe of this Mood has its Penultimate Plu- 
ral long; as, amaverimus, amaveritis : But 
in Verſe this Penultimate of the Plural is 


common. 


A Syllable is long or ſhort by the Audi 


rity of the Poets, when a Rule | is wanting. 


A Final declined, except in ſome Voca- 
tive Caſes of Greek Words ending in as, 
the Ablative Caſe, and in the Imperative 
Mood, is generally ſhowy E Elna undeclined 


| is generally long. 


E Final is generally ſhort; except in the 
fifth Declenſion, ſome Adverbs, and in the 
ſecond Perſon ſingular of the Imperative 
Active of the ſecond Conjugation, in Greek 
Words, and Monoſyllables, gu? ne ve? ex- 
cepted, which are always ſhort. 


1 Final is generally long. But mihi, 7:6, 


bi, ubi, 161, are are either long or ſhort. 


O Final is common, except in Datives and 
Ablatives, Monoſyllables, and in fome Ad- 
verbs, 

X 2 Final 
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U Final is long, Y 1s ſhort. 


Words ending in 6 4 l ur t are gene 
rally ſhort. 


C 1s generally long. 


As and Es Final are for the moſt part 
long. 5 5 


J Final is generally ſhort, except in the 


oblique Caſes Plural, and in the ſecond Per- 
fon ſingular of Verbs which form tis in 
the Plural. > 


Os Final ee: long. 


Us Final is generally ſhort, except in the 
oblique Caſes ſingular, and in all the Caſs 
Plural of the fourth Declenſion, and in Mo- 
noſyllables, and in Subſtantives which make 
the Penultimate long in the Genitive Caſe 
increaſing. 


7; Final is ſhort without exception. 


The laſt Syllable in Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter Verſes is always long, on the Ac- 
count of That Pauſe, by which, at the End 
of a Verſe, the Pronunciation of the laſt 
Syllable is neceſſarily lengthened : But in 
Lyric 
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Lyric Longs it is either long or ſhort, as 
the Occaſion of the Metre requires. | 


As the Quantity and Meaſure of Syllables 
are of a vaſt Extent, it is more Adviſable 
for the Scholar to read with Care and Atten- 


tion the moſt celebrated Roman Poets, who 


will with Delight inſtruct him in all the 
Niceties of a Graceful Utterance, enrich his 
Fancy with many beautiful Ideas of Things, 
and furniſh his Judgment with a great Variety 
of Notions. I ſhall therefore add a brief 
Account of Poetical Meaſures, in the ſeve- 


ral Kinds of Verſes which are in moſt Eſteem. 


CHAR I 
Of the Poetry of the Latins. 


Verſe is an orderly Train of Poetic 
A Meaſures, confined to a certain Num- 
ber of Feet. 


A Foot is a diſtinct Movement of two 
or three Syllables, in each Step or Cadence 
of a Verſe. The Powers and Names of 
theſe Feet are as follow. 


The 
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The Diſſyllable Feet are, The Triſſyllable are, 
Pyrrhic © © Pius. Tribrac „ O  Dominus. 
Tambic — | Amans. Dacty! — ov © ligt. 
Trochee — 'v Araet.. Anapeſt © © — * 
Spondee — — Czlum. Moloſs — — os Czleſtes. 


Theſe Meaſures of two and three Syllables 
are ſufficient to explain all Poetic Numbers, 


The Pyrrhic 1s very ds but neither mag- 
nificent nor weighty. 


The Iambic is a lively Meaſure, and, 
from its Simplicity, and Proximity to com- 
mon Diſcourſe, is peculiarly proper and natu- 
ral for the Stage. 


The Trochee is an effeminate F oot, and 
agreeably adapted to expreſs weak and lan- 
guid Motions. 


The Spondee is weighty and majeſtic, and 
has an even and ſteady Pace. 


The Tribrac is very * but low and of 
no Weight. 


The Dactyl imitates briſk Motion and 


nimble Strokes, is chiefly accommodated a 
the 


of 


id 
10 


ne 
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the Beauty of Harmony, and is me greateſt 


Ornament of Heroic Verſe. 


The Anapeſt is a very ſprightly Foot, and 
of a Movement proper to excite and enrage. 


The Moloſs is ſublime and Majeſtic i in the 


Slowneſs of its Meaſures, 


We learn from this Variety of Meaſures, 
the Method of fignifying Motions, and Ac- 
tions, and all the Paſſions by Sounds. So 


that Meaſures, inſtead of being Fetters to 


Senſe, are in Readineſs to run along with 
the Warmth of Rapture, and to give a far- 
ther Repreſentation, in the Correſpondence 
of their Sounds to what they ſignify, Thus 
Virgil very aptly applies the Spondee, that 
the Sound of his Words may be a Kind of 
Echo expreſſive of his Senſe. 


Illi inter ſeſe magna Vi Brachia tollunt. 


And in like manner he accommodates the 


Dactyl to the Motions intended to be ex- 
preſs'd by it. 


| Stare loco neſcit, micat Auribus, et tremit Artus. 


one would eaſily think it ſhould have been 


| Aures, as well as Artus. But the Caſe is ele- 


guntly 
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gantly chang ' d, to expreſs the quick Motion 
of the Ears in the Dactyl; the Spondee be- 
ing inſufficient to convey that Idea. 


Soft is the Strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth Stream in ſmoother Num- 
bers flows ; 

But when loud Surges laſh the ſounding Shore, 

The hoarſe, rough Verſe ſhould like the Tor. 
rent roar. 

When Ajax ſtrives, ſome Rock's vaſt Weight 
to throw, 

The Line too labours, and the Words move 
ſlow ; 

Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the Plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending Corn, and ſkims 

along the Main. 


Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Criticitin, 


Homer and Virgil are both frequent in 
their adapting Sounds to the Thing they ſig- 
nify. One Example will ſerve for both, 
becauſe Virgil borrowed the following Ver- 
ſes from Homer's Odyſles. 


Und Euruſque Notuſque ruunt, creberqueProceli:s 
Africus; et vaſtos volvunt ad Litora Flufus. 


I. 85. 


Eur d' guesse, Nolos' £meo8r, Zequegse duranc, 
Kat Begens dien yevelns, wiye Kuma KvAirPaor, 
OATS, E. 295 
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The Spondee and Dactyl are the moſt 
conſiderable Feet, as being the Meaſures of 
the Hexameter had Pentameter. Theſe two 


Feet are of an equal Time, but different 
Movement. 


An Hexameter conſiſts of ſix Feet, for 


Kind Spondees and Dactyles, to be uſed at 


the Poet's Diſcretion ; except that the fifth 
Place is generally to have a Dactyl to make 
the Verſe run ſmooth, and the fixth a Spon- 
dee. By this Limitation, the Poet is at Li- 
berty to employ more or fewer Syllables, as 
he pleaſes ; and yet he cannot but keep the 


ſame Meaſure and Proportion of Time. For 


| the Spondee of two long Syllables, is equal 


in Time to the Dactyl, of one long and two 
ſhort. So that whether the Poet employs 
more Dactyls, or more Spondees, or an e- 
qual Number of each, the Quantity of Time 
is ſtill the fame; though the Cadence is al- 
moſt infinitely, and conſequently moſt agree- 
ably varied and diverſified. The Hexameter 
Verſe has ſomething grave and majeſtic in it, 
but becomes more ſimple and familiar, when 


join'd to the Pentameter. 


The Pentameter conſiſts of five Feet, ei- 
ther of the two firſt being a Spondee or 
Dactyl, and then a long Syllable at the End 
of a Word; after this two Dactyls with 
another 
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another long Syllable at the Cloſe, which, 
with the former long Syllable, evens the 
Meaſure. A Pentameter was anciently re- 
ſolved into other Feet, whereof the two Firſt 
were as before, the third a Spondee, and the 
two laſt were Anapeſts. But the reſolving it 
into the Hexameter Feet, with which it is 
alternately joined, is eaſier to the Learner. 


An Aſclepiad conſiſts of a Number of Feet 
in this Order; a Spondee, a Dactyl, a long 
Syllable, and then two Dactyls. 


A Sapphic conſiſts of a Trochee, a Spon- 
dee, a Dactyl, and two Trochees. An Ode 
of this Sort is compaſed in a Stanza of three 
Sapphics, and an Adonic, which contains the 
two laſt Feet of an Hexameter ; namely, a 
Dactyl and a Spondee. The Sapphic is 
ſmooth and flowing, and derives Abundance 
of Grace from the Adonic, which terminates 
the Stanza, 


An Alcaic Verſe is full of Force and Gran- 
deur, and conſiſts of a Spondee, an Iambic 
with a long Syllable, and then two Dactyls. 


An Iambic conſiſts either of fix or four 
Tambic Feet; that of fix is Trimeter Iambic, 
and that of four is Dimeter ; ſo called, be- 
cauſe they anciently meaſured Iambic Verſe 


by 
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by double Feet. For Trimeter, ſee the Pro- 
logues and firſt Scenes of Terence. But Te- 
rence takes the Liberty of putting a Spondee, 
or a Foot equal to it, in any Place; and fo 
artfully varies his Numbers, that you will 
ſcarce find two Verſes in twenty exactly alike 


in every Syllable. The Reaſon of this Variety 


in Trimeter or Senarian Verſe is built on this 
Hypotheſis ;_ namely, a ſhort Syllable is as 
one to fwo, and a long Syllable as two to 
one. Hence a Dipyrrhic © © © , a Dactyl 


—v Q, or an Anapeſt © v© —, is equal to 


a Spondee — —, and a Tribrac © © © to 
an Iambic © — ; which equal Feet are pro- 
miſcuouſly uſed in Terence for each other. 


Upon the whole it may be obſerved, that 
Nature having given the Ear a quick Senſe of 
Sounds, leads it withal to make Choice of dif- 
ſerent Sorts of Meaſures, Cadences, and Orna- 
ments, according to the Matters treated of, 
and the Paſſions to be expreſſed. The Ma- 
jeſtic Gravity of the Hexameter agrees with 
the Solemnity of the Epic, which, as it repre- 
ſents the great Actions of Heroes, demands 
therefore a grave and majeſtic Verſiſication. 
It requires Verſes, which have a Solemnity 
in their March, have a longer Meaſure, with- 
out over-haſty or precipitate Motions, and 
which end with a Noble Fall, ſupported by 


the Gravity of a Spondee, The Softneſs of the 
| Y 2 Pen- 
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Pentameter, alternatively added to the Hex- 
ameter, fits that to the Sweetneſs of the 
Elegy. The Aſclepiad, S. pphic, and Alcaic 
Meaſures, are moſt ſuitable to the Muſical 
Spirit of Odes and Songs ; which form a Sort 
of Poetry full of Images, were uſually attend- 
ed with Dancing, ſeem to require ſhorter 
Verſes, which bound, caper, and ſhoot out 


like Arrows, and by cheir ſwiſt and rapid 


March aſſiſt the lively Sallies of the Soul, 
As the Dramatic Poem has neither the Ma- 
jeſty of the Epic, nor the Tmpetuolſity of 
Hymns and Odes, ſo it fvits beſt with the 


Tambic Foot, which gives Harmony cough 


to Verſes to raiſe the above the common 
Language, and leaves them not withitanding 
ſufficient Simplicity to agree with the fami- 


| Har Diſcourſe of the Alkan, introduced upon 


the Stage. 


CH. 
Of Scanning Verſes, 


O Scan a Verſe, is to give the right 
Meaſure of it, by dividing it into its 
ſeveral Fer eet; in Order to which, theſe fol- 
7 lowing 
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lowing Peculiarities are to be obſerved, which 
are called the Figures of Scanning. 


Synalæpha is the Elifion of a Vowel or 
Diphthong, when the following Word be- 


gins with a Vowel : as, 


Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant. 


Conticu cuer omnes, intentiq ora tenebant. Virg. 


But ſometimes this Elifion is diſpens'd 
with, eſpecially in theſe Words, Heu, o, io: as, 


— 2», -v3414— o 91— 
Heu / ubi pacta Fides? Ovid. 
— ou 14— oj —1— — 0 y | 
O Pater, O hominum Di viimque æterna Poteſias ! 
Virg. 


Et bis [7 Arethaſa, To PA vocavit. 


And ſometimes, by the Omiſſian of a 


| Synalzpha, the preceding Vowel or Diph- 
| thong is ſhortened : as, 


Creaimus p An, qui ana View: 


mn Plerunt 
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——Flcrunt Rhodopeie Arces. Virg. 


Ecthlipſis is the Eliſion of m with a Vowel 
before it in the End of Words, when the 
following Word begins with a Vowel : as, 


O Curas hominum, O quantum eft in Rebus Inane! 


.. - a. -- 
O Curas homin, O quant' eft in Rebus Tnane! 
Perl. 


Synæreſis is the Contraction of two Vowel 
into one Syllable in the ſame Word : as; 


—— — Tr — — Oo 5 SR 


Sint Macenates, non deerunt, Place, Maraones, 


Mart. 


Diæreſis is contrary to the former Figure, 
and makes two Syllabes of one : as, 


— vl — s oF - 


Debuerant Fuſes 8 ſuos, 


Cæſura is when there remains a Syllable in 
the End of a Word, after a Foot is finiſhed; 
and it is ſo called, becauſe the Word is cut 
after ſuch a Manner, that the End of That 
Word is the Beginning of the next Foot. 
This is fo frequent, that no Hexameter 
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Verſe will run ſmooth without it; and the 
more of theſe Sections there are in a Verſe, 
the more {ſweetly will the Meaſure flow. And 
though the laſt Syllable of a Word be ſhort, 
yet, as it begins a new Foot after a Cadence, 
'tis ſometimes allowed to gain one Time by 


it, ſo that a Syllable * Nature ſhort, _ 


comes long : as, 


— G == re "ona — 92 999 v 2 —— 
Sideraque, Ventique nocent, avideque Volucres. 
Virg. 


But this Effect, as to the Quantity, is ra- 
ther to be obſerved than imitated. The 
Prince of Poets, and the great Arbiter of Verſe, 
might claim a diſcretionary Power of ſuſ- 
pending the Laws of it, as he ſaw Occaſion ; 
but we are not to invade his Prerogative, or, 
under the ſacred Name of Virgil, arrogantly 
to tranſgreſs the Laws of Quantity, 


Poetical Licence is a Variation from the 
common Rules, wherein the Latin Poets, de- 
parting from the ſtrict Laws of the Muſes, 
have ſometimes, upon an Exigence, relieved 
themſelves by an aſſumed Authority. 


An Aſclepiad bs thus Scanned. 


Macenas Atavis edite Regibus, Hor. 


A Sapphic 
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A Sapphic thus. 


— b 4 1— 9 I — Oy 
Dur 2 Sceleriſque purus, 

— 91 1— 21 231 — 
Non eget Mauri Jaculis, neque arcu, 
| | rs e 06 uk vj -oU 
Nec wenenatis gravidd Sagittis, 

81 — — 


Fuſce, Pharetrd. Hor. 


\ 


An Alcaic thus. 


— —| ranges Jo vuT— vo 9 


Fortes creantur fortibus ef bonis, Hor, 


The pure Iambic thus. 


r —19—1 — 


Suis et 77% Roma Viribus ruit. Hor. 


The mixt Iambic changes the Iambic Foot 
in the odd Places, that is, in the firſt, third, 
and fifth Places, into a Spondee, Dactyl, Tri- 
brac or Anapeſt; but in the Second, and 
fourth Places, into a Tribrac only. 


— 2 weld 


Dimeter. Fortuna non mutat Genus, Hor. 


— 0 Oo v—— —— o—| o- 
Trim. Obſequium Ami cos Veritas Odium parit. 
| Ter. 


Trimeter. 
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Trimeter. At 6 Deorum quiſquis in Cælo regis 


Dimeter. Terras, et 2 Genus, Hor. 


How the Verſes above are commonly 
ſcann'd, the Bars, ſhewing the Intervals of 
Elevation and Poſition, will obviouſly explain. 


But as Latin Epiſtles are with great Rea- 
ſon to be prefer'd to Themes, Declamations, 
or Verſes; I ſhall therefore give an Account 
of the Roman Calendar, in order to Date 
ſuch Exerciſes after the Roman Manner; 
and ſhall add a ſhort Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation of the Calendar by Pope Gregory. 
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Of the Roman Calendar, with Rules for find. 
ing out the Calends, Nones, and Ides. 


3 OMULUS, little ſkill'd in Aſtrono- 


my, divided the Year into ten Months, 


and called the firſt Month March, from the 
Name of his Father. This Way of com- 
puting the Year, agreeable to the Courſe 
neither of the Sun, nor the Moon, bred great 
Confuſion, Hence the Beginning of Ro- 
mulus's Year was very uncertain, and unfix'd 
to any preciſe Seaſon ; to remove which in- 
convenience, he order'd ſo many Days to be 
added Yearly, as would make the State of 
the Heavens correſpond with the firſt Month, 
without incorporating thoſe additional Days. 
But, as the Courſe of the Sun and Moon 
diſagreed very much in this Computation, 
his Succeſſor Numa Pompilius, obſerving that 


the cold Weather was found in Somme, 
an 
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and the Harveſt in the Winter Seaſon by 
That Miſtake, corrected this irregular Con- 
titation of the Year, by adding the two 
Months of January and February to Ro- 
mulus's Year, which brought Time to a 
greater Equality But even now it was left in 
ſuch a vague, unſettled, and imperfect State, 
that Julius Cæſar, perceiving this Calculation 
to be ſtil} wrong, attempted another Refor- 


| mation of the Calendar, forty three Years 


before the Birth of Chriſt, by accommodating 


| the Courſe of the Year to the exact Courſe 
of the Sun's Revolution in the Zodiac, or to 


That Period of Time, in which it returns 
to the Point, from whence it ſet out: And, 
having run all the irregular Days into one 
Year of Confuſion, he brought the Calendar 
again to Order, by dividing three hundred 


and fixty five Days, and fix Hours, _ 


twelve Artificial Months. And, to fupply th 

Deficiency or Omiſſion of the fix Arey 
he ordered a ſupernumerary Day to be inter- 
calated and inſerted every fourth Year, after 


| the twenty third of February ; whereby the 


Chriſttan Feſtival of St. Matthias is poſtponed 
every fourth Year. This Day was then called 
Sexto Calendas : and becauſe, in counting it 
twice, they ſaid Bis ſexto Calendas, from its 


| being a Repetition or Duplicate of the ſixth 


of the Calends of March, our Intercalary or 
Leap-Year, for this Reaſon, ſtill retains the 
2 2 Name 
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Name of Biſſextile. The Year thus divided 


is called the Julian Year, in Remembrance 
of That Emperor, and is denominated the 


Old Stile. 


The Roman Month is divided into Ca- 
lends, Nones, and Ides, all which are reckon'd 


back ward. Romulus began his Months upon | 


the firſt Day of the New Moon, when one 
of the Inferior Prieſts was wont to aſſemble 
the People in the Capitol, and call over as 
many Days as there were between that and 
the Nones : And ſo, from the old Word 
calo, the firſt of thoſe Days had the Name of 
Calende, which are the firſt Days of every 
Month: as, Calendis Fanuaris, is the firſt 
Day of January; Pridze Calendarum vel Ca- 
lendas is the thirty firſt Day of December; 
Tertio Calendarum vel Calendas is the thirtieth; 
Quarto Calendarum vel Calendas is the twenty 
ninth, &c, | 


The Nones, being four, follow the Ca- 
lends ; and-they are ſo called, becauſe there 
were nine Days from them to the Ides. 

Quarto Nonas fanuarii is the ſecond Day of 
January; Tertio Nonas Fanuarii is the third 
Day of January, &c. 


The Ides in each Month are eight, which, 


as they are generally about the middle 4 
| G 
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the Month, are derived from the obſolete 
Verb 1duare to divide. Octavo Iduum vel 
Idis Fanuarii is the ſixth Day of January; 
and ſo 'till you come to the Ides themſelves, 
Idibus Januariis, that is, the thirteenth Day 
of January. It is to be obſerved, That 
when the Accuſative Caſe is uſed, the Pre- 


ſition ante is underſtood : as, Tertio Ca- 


lendas, Nonas, Idus, is tertio Die ante Calen- 


das, Nonas, Idus. After the Ides, the Ca- 


lends following are to be reckon'd to the next 
Month. All theſe Directions will plainly 
appear by the Table ſubjoined. 
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HAP. . 


of the 8 Reformation of the Year, 
or the New Stile. 


(HE Meaſure of the Sun's Courſe is 
A certain, and the entire Revolution of 
this Courſe is called the Aſtronomical Year ; 
But as this Courſe is not concluded in an en- 
tire Number of Months, Days, and Hours; 
for ſome Minutes muſt be added to it ; from 
thence has ariſen a conſtant Difficulty to re- 
gulate the Year. Pope Gregory the 13th, 
in the Year 1582, obſerving that, from the 
Time of Julius Cæſar's Regulation, which 
we ſtill retain in the Britiſh Dominions by 
the Name of the Julian or Old Stile, The 
Lunations and AÆquinoxes had anticipa- 
ted- ten Days by the Deficiency of eleven 
Minutes every fourth Year to make the 
Biſſextile perfect, he retrenched thoſe ten 
Days — every Nation and Country, 
where his Power extended: Which ſhifted 
the fifth Day of October to the fifteenth, 
the Birth-Day of That Pope. And that 
the Equinox might never retrocede for the 


F BLure, . * Was then provided, chat 9 
our 


* 
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four hundred Years, three Biſſextile Years 


ſhould be left out; that is, in the Year 
1700, 1800, 1900; and ſo again in 2100, 


2200, and 2300, leaving the Year 2000 


to have its Biſſextile, and ſo every four 
Hundredth Year. 


This Regulation is called the Gregorian 
or New Stile, and varies one Day more 
from the Julian or Old Stile, every One 
hundred and thirty one Years ; ſo that now 


the States and People that have not ſub- 


mitted to the Gregorian or New Stile are 
eleven Days behind it in their Account of 
the Year, 


Notwithſtanding the Gregorian Year is 
reduced to ſuch a State of Correctneſs, yet 
it is far from being quite perfect; for in 
four Centuries, the Julian Vear gains three 
Days, one Hour, and twenty Minutes; 
but it is only the three Days which are 
kept out in the Gregorian Year, fa that 
there is ſtill an Exceſs of one Hour, and 
twenty Minutes, in four Centuries, which, 
in ſeventy two Centuries, amounts to a 
whole Day. | 


According to this Account as New Year 
begins from the Midnight which precedes 


the 
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the firſt Sun-Riſing of the Month of Janu- 
ary. But the moſt ſenſible Knowledge to 
be had of the Duration and Beginning of 
the Solar Year, is obtained by obſerving 
the Day on which the Shadow of the 
Perpendicular Needle of a Quadrant is found 
longeſt at Noon; it being a certain Sign 


that the Sun is then moſt depreſs'd, and 
| conſequently that we muſt there ſet down 


the End of the preceding Year, and the 


| Beginning of the next; which is viſible 


by the Exaltation of the Sun, whoſe Sha- 
dow will not be found equal again, till 
after the Revolution of a juſt Year, It 
now remains that I briefly ſubjoin the fore- 
going Rudiments in Latin Metre, and that 


I then proceed to the Critical Diſſertation 


on the Roman Claſſics in a Chronological 
Order, and fo conclude, 


Aa ORTHO- 


— 


— 


— 
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— eee ene Ind 
ORTHOGRAPHIA 


A ſub direto memorabilis Oris Hiatu eſt, 
B ſimul incluſis profertur utrinque Labellis, 
C Linguam adpulſos compellit ad uſque Molare 
D ſuperos Linguam cogit contingere Dentes. 
E paulùin preſſa profertur Gutture Lingua. 
F Labrum inferius ſuperis cum Dentibus urget. 
G damus, extremum quum tangit Lingua Palatu 
H oritur tractis quum Ventus Faucibus halat, 
T Linguam impellit collidi Dentibus imis. 
L facit extremum contingens Lingua Palatum. 1 
M quum fit, preſſum premitur per utrumqu 
L .abellum. | 
N Lingua adpulſa collidit Litera Dentes. 
O venit, exoritur quum Spiritus ore rotundo. pat 
P datur eruptis tibi Litera muta Labellis. Sec 
Q fit, in Adpulſu quum ſtringimus Ora Palati. 1 Q 
R facit ut ſupero criſpetur Lingua Repulſu. Au 
S quum fit, peragit colliſo Sibila Dente. WM Qu 
T Linguam Iinpulſu contactis Dentibus excit. Eff 
V facit Os ſtrictum, collectaque Labra fatigat. gu. 
X reddit quicquid C atque S formare videmus. 2 Tr. 
Ypſilon apprenfiis Labris procedere juſtum et. 
Zeta ſepulchrales imitatur concita Dentes. 
- Proſtheſis apponit Capiti, quod Aphæreſis aufer! 
Syncopa de medio tollit, ſed Epentheſis * 
5 ute 
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Aufert Apocope Finem, quem dat Paragoge. 25 
Index eliſæ Vocalis Apoſtrophus hæret. 
jungit Hyphen Voces, nectitve Ligamine Partes, 


ANAL O GI A. 


Quinque tibi Claſſes recitantur in Ordine Vocum. 
cum Genere, et Numero, et Caſu eſt variabile 
Nomen. 
Nomina cuncta Mares ſignantia, Maſcula dicas, 
Fzmellas que fignificant Muliebria funto. 
Fzmineum' capit Urbs, aut Inſula, Gemma, 
vel Arbor 3 5 
Maſculeumque Genus ſibi, Mons, Fluviuſque | 
cooptat. 
Pauca Genus capiunt pro ſexu Nomina utrumque. 
: Sed Generis neutri invariabile Subſtantivum. 
„ Quz Numero aut Caſu ſunt deficientia, vel quæ 
Aut Genus, aut Flexum variant, Heteroclita ſunto. 
Que nullos variant Caſus, Aptota vocabis. 11 
Eſtque Monoptoton Nomen cui Vox cadit una. 
Sunt diptota, quibus duplex Flexura remanſit. 
Tres quibus inflectis Caſus, Triptota vocantur. 
Propria vix Numerum tranſcendunt Nomina 


primum. . 
vox Domus eſt Formæ quartæ, pariterque ſe- 
- cunde, 


Aa 2 Adjectiva 
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Adjectiva Genus, Numerum, Caſumque tenebunt. 
Verba Modos retinent, Ferſonss „Tempora, Voces. 


s N TAX IS 


cum recto Caſu Verbum ſe jungere „ 
Et Subſtantivis ſic Adjectiva cohærent. 
Dignior eſt Perſona, Genuſve, quod ordine pri- 
mum eſt. 
Sexu ſi careant, neutrum Genus aptius uſa eſt, 
Poſt Subſtantivum Genitiva ſequetur Imago, 5 
Nomina ſi duo concurrant in diſpare Senſu. 
Poſcit Vox, cui nexa Relatio, ſæpe Dativum. 
Proprius Activis Accuſativus adheret. 
Subſequitur poſt Verbum aliud Modus Infinitus. 
Deficit Ellipſis; Verbis Pleonaſmus abundat. 10 


ORTHOTONIA 


Unica longa breves exæquat Syllaba binas. 
Vocalis longa eſt fi Conſona bina ſequatur. 


Muta Liquenſque brevem communem reddere 


gaudent. 


Vocalis brevis eſt alia FREY ſed omnis 
| Corripit 
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Corripit Alterius Vates, producit Allus. 


Vocales inter binas, Vau Conſona ſæ 

Extendit primam; facit hoc Jod Conſona ſemper. 
Diphthongus longa eſt in Græcis atque Latinis. 
Præterita aſsumunt primam Diſſyllaba longam. 
Sex Pedibus conſtant Heroica Carmina, quintus 10 
Dactylus eſse ſolet, Spondæus in Ordine ſexto. 
Vocalem Synalzpha ſolet truncare priorem. 


| Syllaba de binis confecta Synæreſis eſto, 


Dividit in binas partita Diæreſis unam. 
Finalem Cæſura brevem producere gaudet, 15 


Nil reſtat, quin jam Muſarum Encomia dicam. 
Clio Secla retro memorat Sermone Soluto, 
Euterpes geminis loquitur cava Tibia Ventis. 
Voce Thalia cluens Soccis Dea comica gaudet. 
Melpomene reboans Tragicis ferveſcit Iambis. 20 
Aurea Terpſichores totam Lyra perſonat Æthram. 
Fila premens Digitis Erato Modulamina fingit. 
Flectitur in faciles varioſque Polymnia Motus. 
Uranie Numeris ſcrutatur Munera Mundi. 
Calliope doctis dat Laurea Serta Poetis. 25 


CALENDARIUM ROMANUM. 


Tempora digereret cum Romæ Conditor Anni, 
Martis erat primus Menſis, Veneriſque ſecundus, 


Tertius a Senibus, Juvenum de Nomine quartus; 
he Tum 
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Tum quintus fuerat Menſis Quintilis, et inde 

Qui ſequitur, Nomen Numeri de Nomine fumit: 6 
Annus erat, decimum cum Luna repleverat Orbem. 


At Numa nec Janum, nec avitas præterit Umbras, 
Et binos Menſes antiquis Menſibus addit. 
Februa Romani dixere Piamina Patres, 
Menſis ab his dictus, veteris fuit ultimus Anni. 10 
Sed tamen errabant ętiamnum Tempora, donec 
In melius cæpit Cæſar diſponere M enſes. 
Julius hinc magno deductus Menſis Iülo eſt, 
Sextilemque vocant Auguſti à Nomine Menſem, 


Sex Maius Nee October, Jolius, et Mars, 15 
Quatuor at reliqui: tenet Idus quilibet octo. 
Inde Dies reliquos omnes dic eſſe Calendas, 
Nomen ſortiri debent quz a Menſe ſequenti 
Junius, Aprilis, Septemque, Novemque tricenos, 
Unum addas reliquis, viginti K ebruus Octo. 
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TCirritical Diſſertation 


ON THE 


ROMAN CLASSICS, 


IN A 


Chronological Order. 


„5 „4 5 


SEE — 4 * * * „ 9 _ — — — —— 


A Preliminary Introduction. 


HE Roman CLassics are the ineſti- 

1 mable Treaſures of Hiſtory, Poetry, 
Oratory, and Philoſophy ; which Men of 
Taſte and Science in all Ages and Nations 
have eagerly ſtudied, and unanimouſly ad- 
mired, We can know nothing of Politeneſs 3 in 
Perfection, but by converſing with them, and 
paying a particular Veneration for theſe moſt re- 
efined Pieces of Antiquity, I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to kindle an Affection for pure and 
ſound ey by repreſenting theſe compleat 
Models 
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Models of Rome in their peculiar and diſtin- 
guiſhing Light, from the firſt Improvements 
of the Latin Tongue, to the Critical Period 


of its Duration, the End of the Reign of 


the Emperor Trajan. For the greateſt Part 
of the ſucceeding Princes found it ſo hard an 
Enterprize to defend their own Territories 
from the Incurſions of barbarous People, that 
they had but little Leifure or Concern to 
guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. We have 
therefore thought it more proper to ſtop here, 
than enter into a barren Wilderneſs, were 
the Country, for a long Way, lies deſolate 
and uncultivated ; or, if perchance any Fruit 
is to be ſeen, like the fam'd fictitious Apples 
about the Banks of the Dead Sea, it crum- 
bles, at the very firſt Touch, into Duſt and 
Aſhes. The heavy, confuſed, and groſs. Or- 
naments of the old Gothic Buildings, placed 
uſually without Choice, contrary to all good 
Rules, and out of all true Proportions, are 
a lively Image of the vitiated Taſte of ſub- 
ſequent Writers : So that from this Junc- 
ture we meet with little elfe but a Picture of 
human Nature, in its utmoſt Deformity ; 


ſuch as we can hardly view with Patience, 


and much leſs with Pleaſure. The Roman 
Muſes as well as Eagles now ſtoop'd gra- 
dually from their former Height, till they 
were at laſt ſwept away by an Inundation of 


Ignorance, For as the Spirit of Learning 
expired 
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expired, an Ocean of Miracles and Wonders 
ſoon burſt in, which became more Injurious 
than the ſeveral Ravages of the Northern 


Nations, or the deſtroying Hand of Time it- 


ſelf. So that this Land of Ingenuity, once 
the Metropolis of the whole World, the 


Seat of Arts, Empire and Glory, now lies 


funk in Sloth, Iznorance and Poverty ; and 
is enſlaved to the moſt cruel, as well as the 
moſt contemptible of Tyrants, Super frerion 
and Religious Impoſture. 


Learning and Rome alike in Empire grew, 
And Arts ſtill follow'd where her Eagles flew. 
From the ſame Foes, at laſt, both felt their Doom, 
And the n. ſaw Learning fall, and Rome. 
Mr. Pore. 


— - * 
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A Critical Diſfrration on the 
Roman Claſſics. 
Marcus Accius Plautus. 


TArcus Accius Plautus is the firſt Author 
we meet with, and he died in the 


56gth Year from the Foundation of Rome. 


He is the very Fountain of pure Latin, all 
the Flower and Elegancy of the Roman 


Language being comprehended in Him, He 
B b — 
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is juſtly to be commended for his judicious 
Care of keeping his Subjects always in View, 
and following the Chaſe of the Intrigue fo 
cloſely, as not to give the Reader or Specta- 
tor Time to trouble Themſelves with Doubts 
concerning the Diſcovery. His Plots are 
pleaſantly turn'd, his Perſons are accommo- 
dated to the Nature of Things, and his Sen- 
tences to the Uſe of Life. In ſhort, it is the 
general Character of this Comic Writer, That 
he was ingenious in his Deſigns, happy in his 
Imaginations, and fruitful in his Inventions, 


Publius Terentius Afer. 
Publius Terentius Aer died in the 594th 


Year of Rome. His Stile is accurate, na- 
tural, and polite, and is every where ſo mo- 
deſt, ſo chaſte, and ſo baſhful, that even 2 
Veſtal need not be afraid of his Company. 
He perpetually keeps up an agreeable Smile, 
and an eaſy Chearfulneſs, and his Ethical 
Characters are a Standard of Imitation to all 
Ages. There is a Dignity and Gracefulneſs 
in his Sentiments, ſo ſuitable to the Gravity 
of a noble Roman, that all his Comedies 
have their peculiar Beauties, and were judged 
to be Compoſitions worthy of the wiſe Lælius 
and the great Scipio. The Andrian and the 
Brothers excel in their Characters and Man- 


ners; the Eunuch and Phormio in the Vigour 


and 
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and Livelineſs of their Intrigues ; and the 
Self-Tormentor and Mother-in-Law in their 
Thoughts, Paſſions, and Purity of Stile. 


T. Lucretius Carus. 


T. Lucretius Carus wrote about the Time 
of the Jugurthine War, and put an End to 
his Life in the 702d Year of Rome, His 
Stile flows in a pure Stream, and He diſco- 
vers an uncommon and laudable Genius, in 
painting of Objects, which ſeem'd not at all 
made for the Pencil of a Poet. There is ſome 
Aſperity indeed in his Verſification; but when 
He addreſſes Himſelf to Venus, vnfolds the 
Principles of Matter, the Cauſes of Things, and 
the Phenomena of Nature, He then diſplays 
a beautiful Harmony of Numbers, becomes 
more flowing and ſonorous, flies with his 
Epicurus beyond the flaming Limits of this 
World, and, by ſome unuſual Sallies, is the 
ſtrongeſt Argument of his own Opinion. For 
it ſeems impoſſible, that ſome Things which 
he delivers, ſhould proceed from Reaſon and 
Judgment, or any Cauſe, but Chance, and 
unthinking Fortune. It muſt however be 
allowed, That many excellent Things are 
contained in his Poem, and many that deſerve 
to be well read and remembered. How 
finely does He declaim againſt Ambition, In- 
juſtice, and Cruelty ? Againſt Superſtition, 

BW 2 and 
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and the Fear of Death ? Againſt Avarice, 

Luxury, Luſt, the diforder'd Paſſions of the 

Mind, and the diſhoneſt Pleaſures of the 

Body? In fine; He is every where exhort- 

ing his Memmius to Sobriety, Temperance, 

Chaſtity, and Magnanimuty, 

Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio Terras cum dabit una Dies. Or id, 


3 Valeri ius Catullus. 


Ci. Valerius Catullus died in the goth Year 
of his Age, and in the 704th Year of Rome. 
He was one of the moſt agreeable Wits 
of the Age, an accurate and delicate Epi- 
grammatiſt, and was the firſt amongſt the 
Romans, that began to give a fine Turn to 
the Language, and to improve and heighten 


it with the Advantages of Elegancy, Beauty, 


and Propriety. The Nature of his Hendeca- 
ſyllable Poems conſiſts in being lax and free, 
in chufing generally light Subjects, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Love. They are always 
ſoft and ſweet, full of tender Diminutives, 
r of Repetitions of the ſame Verſe at pro- 
Diſtances. There are ſome finiſhed 
Pieces of His, that are inimitable in their 
Kind; as his Poem on Leſbia's Sparrow, 
That on Acme and Septimius, and the Tran- 
ſlation of Callimachus's Elegy on Queen Be- 
renice's Hair. His Lyric Songs and Son- 
nets 
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nets are many of them well written, particu- 
larly the Carmen Seculare : But this Poet 
might have beſtowed another Epithet on the 


Annals of Voluſius, than that of Carata 


Charta. He who pretended to a Purity of 


Stile, above all others, ought to have abſtain'd 


from ſo groſs and ſo undecent a Metaphor. 
Caius Julius Cæſar. 


Caius Julius Cœſar was killed in the Se- 
nate Houſe in the 7ogth Year of Rome, who, 
by an Intemperance of reigning, brought 
his Life to a violent End on the celebrated 
Ides of March, after the Enjoyment of the 
ſupreme Command no more than five Months. 
In the great Name of Cæſar the moſt illuf- 
trious Ornaments of Mankind are conjoined, 
Learning and Nobility; and, if he is duly 
conſider d in all Lights, he may juſtly chal- 
lenge the firſt Place in the Regiſters we have 
of Mankind. His Language is truly pure, 
adorned but without Paint, and worthy of 
either the Attic or Roman Muſe. The Su- 
periority of his Genius embraced every Ta- 
lent, uniting at the ſame Time the Laurels 


of War and the Pacific Glory of Letters. 


For he is particularly excellent in his Me- 
moirs for chuſing his Camps advantageouſly, 
for facilitating and ſecuring his Convoys of 
Proviſions, for avoiding Ambuſcades, for 

ſeizing 
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ſeizing the favourable Moment for giving 
Battle, for drawing up an Army, and for 
diſpoſing the reſerved Troops for the Support 
of it. We here ſee the Roman Armies ſuſ- 
ceptible of all the Forms it was neceſſary to 
give them. They are divided and reunited 
with wonderful Agility, and always ready to 
fight in any Situation of Ground whatſoever, 
Never were Troops more enured to Fatigues, 
more fit to ſupport military Labours, more 
dexterous, and more docile in Reipect to 
Diſcipline, nor more determinate to conquer 
or die in Battle, than the Koman Soldiers. 
The War of Spain againſt Petreius, and At- 
ranius, is what Men of Judgment and Ex- 
perience even now admire. The moſt me- 
morable Sieges of modern Times, have been 
formed in Imitation of the Siege of Alexia ; 
and to Czſar it is that we owe our Fortth- 
cations, our Lines, our Contravallations, and 
generally every Thing that relates to the Se- 
curity of Armies, before inveſted Places. 


What Addreſs, what Induſtry did he not 
diſcover in ſending home that prodigious 
Multitude of Switzers, who had endeavour'd 
to eſtabliſh themſelves amongſt the Gauls? 
It required as much Prudence as Valour to 
diſlodge the Germans; and He equally diſ- 
play'd both theſe Talents. He ſhew'd an 
admirable Dexterity in managing the Gauls, 

making 
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making Uſe of their particular Jealouſies in 
order to enſlave Them by their own Means. 
His Expedition indeed to Britain was fantaſtical 
and vain, and not altogether advancing his In- 
tereſts. And in the Stratagems He afterwards 
made uſe of, to remove the Obſtacles that op- 
poſed his Defign of Sovereignty, He ſhew'd 
the greateſt Art; in rendering the Integrity 
of Cato odious, and the greatneſs of Pompey 
ſuſpected. 


Aulus Hirtius. 


Aulus Hirtirs is neat in his Stile to the 
higheſt Degree; but it is Matter of Obſer- 
vation, that his fourth Book of the Spaniſh 
War is rough and without Ornament, and is 
ſo greatly inferior to the other three, that it 
is difficult to determine, whether it was 
more barbarouſfy written, or careleſsly tran- 


* 


Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


Marcus Tullius Cicero was beheaded in the 
7roth Year of Rome. He was threeſcore 
and three Years old when he died, ſo that 
his Death might not have ſeemed untimely, 
if it had not been violent. The Head of this 
great Orator, and intrepid Defender of the 

Liberty of his Country, was the Price * 
the 


the Recunciliation between 
tavius ; for the latter, being wholly wrapt up 
in his own Greatnefs, forgot his Benefactor 


and the Inſtructions he had given Him, and ſo 


figned his Death, becaufe he well knew that 
the Virtue of This great Patron of the Old 
Conftitutional Liberty would by no means 
ſubmit to the Uſurpations of Tyrannical 


Tho' many of his Works are come down 
to us maimed by Time, and the Barberity 
of the intermediate Ages, yet they are juſtly 
eſteemed the moſt precious Remains of all 
Antiquity, and are referred to, as a certain 
Criterion and finiſhed Example of Propriety, 
and Exactneſs in Writing. 


His romplete Orator in three Books, eſpecially 
the Dialogues inſerted in Them, abound with 
an inimitable Grace of Elocution, and exhi- 
bit to us the Idea of a perfect Orator. The 
Interlocutors were principal Actors in thoſe 
Scenes of deep Diſtreſs that preceded Cicero's 


Appearance in public Life. Their Conduct 


was the Model of His; Their Principles 
were-adopted, and Their Learning improved 
by Him. This Work is the Memorial of 
Their Virtues and Abilities; and Cicero has 
preſerved a ſcrupulous Propriety in repreſent- 
ing their ſeveral Characters. We are to look 


upon 
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upon Eloquence in the Days of this Author 
as a Political Accompliſhment. The Leſ- 
ſons here delivered are Leſſons of Govern- 
ment as well as of Eloquence ; and the Prac- 
tice here recommended is a Practice in the 
Art of Civil Polity : An Art, by which the 
Paſſions of the greateſt People that ever liv'd 
were kept within the Bounds of Moderation, 
and the Intereſts of the greateſt Empire that 
ever exiſted were directed. It is from the 
Precepts contained here, that we can trace 
Cauſes from their Effects; it is by them 
alone than we can fortify our Affections a- 
gainſt the Enchantment of Words, and the 
artful Attacks of Eloquence. 'Thro' Them 
we can be pleaſed without being deceived, 
and in one Senſe they contain the whole Art 
of impoſing upon Others, without being im- 
poſed upon Ourſelves. 


His Orations may be divided into three 
Sorts, namely, Thoſe which he pronounced 
as a Magiftrate, as a Senator, and as a Coun- 
ſel. In each of theſe, it is eaſy to diſcern, 
that a ſeparate Character predominates ; as a 
Magiſtrate, Authority; as a Senator, Free- 
dom ; and as a Counſel, Art; vet in each, all 


the three Characters are fo blended, that, 


notwithſtanding the favourite Predominancy, 


each has. its fall Effect. His Speech of 


Thanks to Cæſar, for the Pardon of Marcus 
”- Marcellus, 
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Marcellus, is ſuperior to any Thing extant of 
the Kind in all Antiquity, for Elegance of 
Diction, Vivacity of Sentiment, and Polite- 
neſs of Compliment. The many fine Things 
which are ſaid in it of Cæſar, have given ſome 
Handle indeed for a Charge of Inſincerity 
againſt Cicero: But it muſt be remember'd, 
that he was delivering a Speech of Thanks, 
not only for himſelf, but in the Name, and 
at the Deſire of the Senate, where his Subject 
naturally required the Embelliſhments of 
Oratory. And no reaſonable Man will think 
it ſtrange, that ſo free an Addreſs to a Con- 
queror, in the Heighth of all his Power, 
ſhould want to be temper'd with ſome few 


Strokes of Flattery. 


So great 1s his Eloquence in his Oration for 
Ligarius, that even Cæſar himſelf, - breathing 
Revenge, and with an obſtinate Reſolution to 
condemn him, is moy'd and affected; and 
when the Orator touched upon Pharſalia, the 
Conqueror was tranſported beyond himſelf, 
and, in Spite of all his Reſolutions, he ab- 
ſolved the Criminal, whom he was deter- 
med to condemn. 


His ſecond Philippic, ſo called in Imitation 
of Demoſthenes, is a moſt bitter Invective 
on the whole Life of Antony, deſcribing it as 
a perpetual Scene of Lewdneſs, Faction, Vio- 
lence, and Rapine, heightened with all the 
Colours 
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Colours of Wit and Eloquence. It was greatly 
admired by the Ancients, and ſhews, that, 
even in the Decline of Life, the Orator had 


loſt no Share of That Fire and Spirit, with 


which his earlier Productions are animated. 


In That Oration for Roſcius of Ameia, 
the Reader will ſee the diſmal State of a Go- 
vernment in which the Sword gives Law, 


ſuſpends the natural Functions of the Conſti- 


tution, and cuts out the Road to boundleſs 


Barbarities and Proſcriptions. He will learn 


to feel for human Nature, when oppreſs'd 
by the Inſolence of Power, ſtrip'd by the 
Hand of Rapaciouſneſs, and, what is worſt 
of all, labouring under the unmerited Im- 
putation of unnatural Guilt. From theſe 
Reflections he will learn in his own proper 
Sphere of Life, to defend, and to ſtrengthen 
the Freedom of That Conſtitution under 
which he lives, and to guard againſt the 
firſt Appearance of thoſe Meaſures in his 
own Country, which entail'd ſuch laſting 
Miſeries upon Rome. 


His five Books of the Accuſation of Ver- 
res are ſuch extraordinary Maſterpieces, that 


we know not which charms us moit, the 


Riches and Abundance of the Expreſſions 
and Turns, the Happineſs and Force of the 
Arguments, the Vehemence of the Paſſions, 
the Elevation of the Sentiments, or laſtly, the 
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refined Art with which the Orator has known 
how to throw Variety into an uniform Sub- 
ject, and make what was naturally ſad, gay 
and delightful. Every Perſon of Education 
is acquainted with, and admires theſe Diſ- 
courſes. What determined Cicero to com- 
poſe them was, his not deſigning to accuſe 
often ; and indeed Verres ts the firſt and 
only One he ever did accuſe. | 


In his Diſcourſe Pro Lege Manilid, we 
more eaſily Diſtinguſh the Talents of the Ora- 
tor, than the Principles of the Citizen ; and 
it is hard to acquit him of the Reproach of 
not having been faithful to the Maxims of 
the Ariſtocracy. He had the Conſulſhip in 
View, and in a manner in his Poſſeſſion; and 
That was a ſtrong Reaſon to induce Him to 
eonciliate the Favour of the People, and to 
make a Friend of Pompey. 


Cicero's Oration for Murzna is indiſputably 
one of the beſt of his Diſcourſes. There is 
not more Addreſs, Art, and Salt in any of 
Them. The Qualities of the Heart are ſtill 
more to be admired in it than the Talents of 
the Mind. Humanity, Moderation, Affec- 
tion for his Friends, Attention and "Addreſs 
in reconciling Duties that ſeem oppoſite ; in a 
Word, all the Attributes of an elevated Ge- 
nius, and a noble Soul, ſhine out in their 

Turns, 
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Turns, and render the Orator entirely. ami- 
able to all, who are not void of elevated 
Sentiments. 


In the Oration for Rabirius, the Reader 


will obſerve the Effects of T wh natural 'Ten- 
dency, which a violated Conſtitution has to 


revert to its firft Principles, He will there 
find an Attempt of the People to call to Ac- 
count a Perſon diſtinguiſhed for public Ser- 
vices, for having, tho' at thirty Years Diſ- 
tance, obeyed the Senate and the Magiſtracy, 
in a Decree which the People thought: fun- 
damentally affected: their Privileges. 


In the Oration for Deiotarus, he will ad- 
mire the generous Friendſhip of our Author 
in defending, and the noble Spirit of Cæſar in 
pardoning That Prince. He will learn the 
fatal Effects of private Diſſentions in the 
greateſt Families, and that there is no Slave 
ſo mean, who may not, ſome Time or o- 
ther, find the Way to reſent an injurious 
Treatment, be the Hand, from which it 
proceeds, ever ſo high. 


In the Oration for Quintius, he will remark 
how many Fences the Laws of Rome had 


placed round the Enjoyment of private Pro- 


perty. At the ſame Time he will perceive, 


That no Precaution can ſufficiently guard the 


Innocent 
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Innocent and the unſuſpecting, againſt Ambi- 
tion and Avarice in a Party, or Corruption and 
Partiality in a Judge ; and he will find that 
all Theſe received their Sanction and Support 
from the Fundamental Invaſions, that had 
been made upon public Liberty. 


In the Oration againſt Piſo, the Reader 
will ſee the Neceſſity which Thoſe in High 
Stations are under of tempering the Affairs 
of Government with Purity of Manners, and 
the Wiſdom of not giving their Enemies a 
Handle of rendering their publick Conduct 
deſpicable and odious, by the Recital of 


their perſonal Vices. 


But as no Compoſitions afford more Plea- 
fire than the Epiſtles of Great Men, ſo there 
never was a Collection that excelled ſo much 
in every Kind as Cicero's, for the Purity of 
Stile, the Importance of the Matter, and the 
Dignity of the Perſons concerned in Them. 
His Letters, whether of Buſineſs or - Com- 
pliment, conſiſt of a Plan, and Introduce one 
Incident upon another by a fecret but ſubſtan- 
tial Eye of ſtrict Conſecution or plauſible Re- 
ſemblance ; and even when he would at any 
time inſinuate what he cannot expreſs, he 
uſually connects it with ſomething of fuch 
a ſimilar Nature, that his intelligent Correſ- 


pondent is never at a Loſs to underſtand 
| Him. 
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Him. Thus He writes to Atticus concern- 
ing Pompey's ſending a Divorce to his Wife 
Mucia, and immediately ſubjoins the Story 
of Clodius's appearing in Diſguiſe at the 
Rites of Bona Dea, which were celebrated in 
Czſar's Houſe ; whence the real Cauſe of 
Mucia's Divorce is eaſily collected. When- 
ever he is diſpoſed to Joke, his Wit is eaſy 
and natural, and always flowing from the 
Subject. In Letters of Compliment, his In- 
clination to pleaſe is expreſs'd in a Manner 
agreeable to Nature and Reaſon, with the 
utmoſt Delicacy both of Sentiment and Dic- 
tion. In his Political Letters, all his Max- 


ims are drawn from an intimate Knowledge 


of Men and Things: He always touches the 
Point on which the Affair turns; foreſees the 
Danger, and foretels the Miſchief ; which 
never failed to follow upon the Neglect of 
his Counſels. But none of his Letters do 
him more Credit than Thoſe of the Recom- 
mendatory Kind : The others ſhew his Wit 


and his Parts, Theſe his Benevolence and his 


Probity. But his Letters are not more valu- 
able on any Account, than for their being 
the only Monuments of expiring Liberty ; a 
great Part of them having been — in 


the very Criſis of its Ruin, to rouſe up all the 


Virtue, that was left in the honeſt and the 
brave, to the Defence of their Country. Here 
then we ſee the Genuine Man, without Diſ- 
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guiſe or Affectation; eſpecially in his Letters 
to Atticus, to whom he talked with the ſame 
Franknefs as to Himſelf; open'd the Riſe 
and Progreſs of each Thought; and never 
enter d into any Affair without his particular 
Advice: So that Theſe may be conſidered as 
the Memoirs of his own Times; containing 
the moſt authentick Materials of the Hiſ- 
tory of That Age, and laying open the 
Grounds and Motives of all the great Events 
that happened in it. 


His Letters to his Brother Quintus, dur- 
ing his Adminiſtration in Aſia, are well 
known; particularly the firſt, which contains 
the fineſt Maxims, and the moſt excellent 
Advice to all Thoſe who fill the High Poſts 
of the State. But his celebrated Epiſtle to 
Lucceius, will ever be looked upon as 2 
ſhining Monument of his Vanity, as well as 
of lis Eloquence. For He was ſo ſtrongly 
animated by his Paſſion for Glory, as warmly 
to preſs Lucceius to attempt the Hiſtory of 
his own Tranſactions, and particularly to 
poſtpone the Deſign of his continued Hiſtory, 
and enter directly on That ſeparate Period, 
from the Beginning of his Conſulſhip to his 
Reſtoration ; comprehending Catiline's Con- 
ſpiracy, and his own Exile. He obſerves, 

that this ſhort Interval was diſtinguiſh'd with 
ſuch a Variety of Incidents, and unexpected 
Turns 
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of Fortune, as furniſh'd the happieſt Mate- 
rials, both to the Skill of the Writer, and 
the Entertainment of the Reader; that, when 
an Author's Attention was confin'd to a ſingle 
and ſelect Subject, he was more capable of 


adorning it and diſplaying his Talents, than 


in the wide and diffuſive. Field of General 
Hiſtory ; but if He did not think the Facts 
themſelves worth the Pains of adorning, that 
He would yet allow ſo much to Friendſhip 
and Affection, as not to confine himſelf too 
ſcrupulouſly to the ſtrict Laws of Hiſtory, 
and the Rules of Truth; and that, if He 
would undertake it, He would ſupply Him 


with ſome rough Memoirs, or Commentaries, 


for the Foundation of his Work ; if not, that 


He Himſelf ſhould be forced to do, what 


many had done before Him, write his own 


Life; a Taſk, liable to many Exceptions and 
Difficulties ; where a Man would neceſſarily 
be reſtrained by Modeſty, on the one Hand, 
or Partiality on the other, either from blaming, 
or praifing himſelf, ſo much as He deſerved. 


This Letter is conſtantly alledged as a 
Proof of Cicerq's Vanity, and exceſſive Love 
of Praiſe: But we ought to confider it as 
written, not by a Philoſopher, but a Stat-s- 


Man, conſcious of the greateſt Services to his 
Country, for which he had been barbarouſly 
treated; and, on that Account, the more ea- 
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ger to have them repreſented in an advan- 
tageous Light; and impatient to taſte ſome 
Part of that Glory when Living, which he 
was ſure to reap from them when Dead. And 
as to the Paſſage which gives the Offence, 
where he preſſes his Friend to exceed even 
the Bounds of Truth in his Praiſes; it is urged 
only conditionally, and upon an abſurd or 
improbable Suppoſition, that Lucceius did not 
think the Acts themſelves really laudable, or 
worth praiſing : But whatever Exceptions 
there may be to the Morality, there can be 
none to the Elegance and Compoſition of the 
Letter; which is filled with a Variety of beau- 
tiful Sentiments, illuſtrated by Examples, 
drawn from a perfect Knowledge of Hiſtory ; 
ſo that it is juſtly ranked among the Capital 
Pieces of the Epiſtolary Kind, which remain 
to us from Antiquity. 


This great Roman has given us an admi- 

rable Sketch of Natural Philoſophy in his 
Books concerning the Nature of the Gods; 
and, in the Perſon of Balbus, we have a 
curious Specimen of the Method of the 
Stoic Philoſophers for allegorizing the whole 
Heathen Theology, and all the Fables of 
the Poets. 


Whatever then he treated of, whether it 
were the moſt abſtruſe Queſtions of Dialect, 
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the moſt barren Parts of Natural Philoſophy, 


or the moſt perplexed intricate Caſes of the 
Law; whatever came within the Compaſs of 


his Diſcourſe, tho' never ſo entangled, tho 
never ſo ſurrounded with Difficulties; All 
theſe Things have happily loſt their uſual Je- 
juneneſs, and ſtil] ſhare of that Gaiety of Spirit, 
of That Sprightlineſs of Wit, and of Thoſe 
peculiar Graces That were ſo natural to Him, 
that they will for ever appear in the moſt 
agreeable Colours. | 


We cannot but particularly applaud the 
happy Fate of Eloquence, in that He who 


carried it to its higheſt Perfection in Practice, 


ſhould adorn it with ſuch Precepts, as are 
founded upon the ſevereſt Virtue. He gives 
us ſuch an Idea of Morality in his admirable 
Treatiſe of Offices, that we may ſafely ſay, 
there never was any Thing writ in That Kind, 
with greater Exactneſs, or with greater Ri- 
gour, as to the Precepts; eſpecially if we do 
but conſider, that it was compoſed at a Time, 
when there was no other Conſcience but 
Honour. The Duties of Mankind in Civil 
Life are moſt beautifully delineated, and all 
thoſe generous Principles that tend to exalt 
and perfect human Nature, the Love of Vir- 
tue, Liberty, and our Country, are fo for- 
cibly recommended, that He muſt neceſſarily 
be great and glorious in the Memory of all 

D d 2 Poſterity. 
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212 A Critical Diſſertation 
Foſterity. Whether therefore he moves his 
Admirers with labour'd Periods, and Paſſionate 
Strains of manly Oratory, or addreſſes his 
Friend in the graceful Negligence of a Fa- 
miliar Letter; whether He proves the Ma- 
jeſty of God, and the Immortality of the 
Soul in a moſt ſublime and pompous Elo- 
quence, or lays down the Rules of Prudence 
and Virtue in a moſt calm and even Way of 
Writing, He conſtantly expicfies good Senſe 
in pure and proper Language, the Elegance 
of His Diction always comporting with the 
Greatneſs and Delicacy of His Thoughts. 1 
ſhall now conclude the Diſtinguiſh'd Charac- 
ter of this moſt Eminent Patriot in the Words 
of the Satyriſt. 
Roma Parentem, 


Roma Patrem Patriæ Ciceronem libera dixit. 
| Juven. Sat. 8. 


Cornelius Nepos. 


Cornelius Nepos died in the 723d Year of 
Rome, having lived in an Age that had 
the greateſt Taſte of good Senſe, of any, 
poſſibly, ſince the Creation; when the Ro- 
man Empire, under Auguſtus, was in the 
very Zenith of its Power and Glory, and 
Miſtreſs of the whole World. All the 
delicate Fruits tranſplanted from Greece, 


were now in their Bloſſom, being . 
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ed by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and cul- 
tivated by the Hand of an Emperor, Elo- 
quence did not then conſiſt in the gaudy 
Trimming of Metaphors, or the forced A- 
cuteneſs of a ſhort-cut Period; but good 
Senſe, naturally and cleanly expreſs d, was 
the Language Auguſtus and his Court encou- 
raged. This Author cannot indeed pretend 
to That ſuperior Politeneſs of Cicero ; but 
however He has nothing but what is manly 
and ftrong; and there runs thro' his Writings 
a genteel Vein of ſpeaking unaffectedly, 
which declares Him a Man removed above 
the Pedant or Plebeian. He enlarges our 
Acquaintance with the Hiſtory of Greece, 
and has drawn the greateſt Heroes that Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, Corinth, and even Africa it- 
ſelf could boaſt ; and *tis to Him that Rome 
is obliged for her Illiſtrious Atticus. Pho- 
cion's Beneficence will be an eternal Mo- 
nument: Eumenes's unſhaken Loyalty to the 
Poſterity of his Prince will never be forgot- 
ten: And Alcibiades's tender Paſſion to an 
ungrateful Country will laſt as one as Senſe 
remains in the World. 


Caius Salluſtius Criſpus. 


Caius Salluſtius Criſpus died in the 724th 
Year of Rome. This extraordinary Author 


has a Greatneſs and Rapidity of Expreſſion, 
running 
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running over in a Redundancy of Senſe, tho” 
not of Words; and at the fame Time he 
makes his Thoughts and Diction accord in 
Grandeur with the Dignity of his Subject. 
There 1s Life, there is Spirit, there is Energy 
in his Work; and his Judgments procecd 
from a finiſh'd Wiſdom. His greateſt Care is 
to ſhew us the Genius of Men, fo that if we 


conſider with Attention the Character of Ca- 


tiline, we ſhall not be aſtoniſhed at That ex- 
ecrable Deſign he engaged in to oppreſs the 
Senate, nor at That vaſt Project he fell upon, 
to make himſelf Maſter of the Republic, 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Legions. He 
repreſents to us how ſingularly Catiline was 
form'd both by Art and Nature for the Lead- 
er of a deſperate Confpiracy ; that He was 
of an illuſtrious Family, ruin'd Fortunes, 
profligate Mind, undaunted Courage, un- 
wearied Induſtry ; and of a Capacity equal 
to the hardieſt Attempt, with a Head that 
could contrive, a Tongue that could explain, 
and a Hand that could execute the greateſt 


Villanies. But he does not content himſelf 


with giving us the moſt compleat Draughts 
of human Nature, in deſcribing his Men to 
us in their peculiar Characters; but he makes 
them deſcribe themſelves to us in Speeches, 
where we always ſee Nature copied to the 
Life. Cæſar, in his Oration, plainly enough 
gives us to underſtand, that the Conſpira- 
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cy did not diſpleaſe Him. Cato makes 
his own Picture, after Cæſar has given us 
His. So that by the various Deſcriptions 
of different Actors, we may not only repre- 
ſent to ourſelves the Perſons, but we ma 

even ſeem to behold all that paſſed in the 
Conſpiracy af Catiline. In his Compariſon 
indeed between Cæſar and Cato, nothing is 
more Juſt than the Idea he gives of Cato, 
But with Regard to Cæſar, He ſhew'd that 
He had a Mind to flatter his Picture. He 
draws only the ſuperficial Part of Cæſar's 
Conduct, without penetrating into the Prin- 
ciples upon which he acted. To have finiſh'd 
his Picture He ought to have faid, That Cæ- 
far made every Thing ſubſervient to his own 
Advancement; That He thought nothing ſa- 
cred that ſtood in the Way of his Ambition; 
That to Him Virtue was only a Name, the 
Public Good a Chimæra: That never an 

one, with leſs Scruple, trampled under Foot 
Laws, Honeſty, and Religion: In a Word, 
if no Man was ever more amiable in Conver- 
ſation, there never was one with a Heart 
more corrupt in its Morals, nor a Citizen 
more dangerous to the State. 


I now proceed to the Hiſtory of Jugur- 
tha, the Deſcription of whoſe Qualities and 
Humour prepares us to ſee the Invaſion of a 


Kingdom, and three Lines ſhew his whole 


Method 
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Method of making War, We ſee, in the 
Character of Metellus, with the Re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of Diſcipline, a happy Alteration in 
the Roman Affairs. Nothing can be finer 
than Marius's Speech, in which we have the 
foundeſt Piece of Morality in the World con- 
cerning a Noble Birth. And the ſame Ge- 
neral manages the Army in Africa, with the 
like Spirit, with which he ſpoke at Rome. 
Sylla talks to Bocchus, with the ſame Genius 
that appeared in his Character, little tied to 
Duty and Regularity, and giving up all to his 
Paſſion of making Friends to himſelf. Thus 
this inimitable Salluſt makes Men act by 
their Temper, and thinks he ſufficiently obli- 
ges his Reader, by deſcribing them well. 


Marcus Terentius Varro. 


Marcus Terentius Varro died in the 724th 
War of Rome. He is ſaid to have written 
five hundred Volumes in various Parts of 
Learning, of which there are only tranſmit- 
ted to us his Books of Huſbandry, and of 
the Latin Tongue, but not entire. 


Publius Virgilius Maro. 


Publius Virgilius Maro died in the 725th 
Year of Rome, in that enlighten'd Age of 
Eloquence, when the Roman Literature, — 

5 we 
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well as Empire, was in its higheſt Aſcendant 
under Auguſtus. His Stile is ſo refined, that 
He not only, like Cæſar, owns no Superior 
but, with Pompey, will not allow of any 
Competitor for the Prize. He was, without 
Diſpute, the moſt Accompliſh'd Genius that 
was ever known, and which no Example 
can parallel. To him muſt be allow'd the 
nobleſt Ideas, the juſteſt Inſtitution, the wi- 
feſt Conduct, and the choiceſt Elocution ; or, 
in the Painter's Terms, the beſt Defign, the 
trueſt Proportions, and the greateſt Grace. 


Who is not in Love with the plain unaf- 
fected Beauty of his Eclogues, which deſcribe 
That innocent Simplicity, Chaſtity, and Mo- 
deſty, which which were the Bleflings of 
the firſt Ages of the World ; and which He 
has ſupported by Rural Scenes, Songs and 


| Muſic, Omens of Birds, Compariſons, and 


all ſuch Ideas as are common to a Paſtoral 
Life ? If this great Poet be in any Thing 
deficient, it is, when he has ſometimes min- 
gled ſuch a Purity of Stile, as 1s not entirely 
agreeable with the Dialect of Shepherds; and 
when the Dignity of his Verſe ſeems no way 
conſonant to the Rural Pipe. 


His Georgics ſhew, that there is no neceſ- 
ſary Connection between a common Subject 
and a Vulgar Stile, and that Things of ſmall 
Moment may be cloathed with Ornament, 
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and heighten'd by Deſcription. They contain 
the moſt uſeful Rules for Huſbandry in all its 


Branches, and ſhine with all the Learning of 
2 Scholar, and the Elegance of a Gentleman. 


The third Georgic ſeems to be the moſt 
labour'd of them all. The Force of Love 
is here repreſented in noble Inſtances, and 
very ſublime Expreſſions. The Scythian 
Winter- piece appears ſo very cold and bleak 
to the Eye, that a Man can ſcarce behold it 
without ſhivering. And the Murrain at the 
End has all the Expreſſiveneſs that Words 
can give, as it was here that the Poet ſtrain'd 
hard to out-do Lucretius in the Deſcription 
of his Plague. But, above all, we are moſt 
delighted with his laſt Book, Of the Nature 
of Bees; where, in a Poem on ſo inconſider- 
able a Subject, our Author purpoſely affects 
a peculiarly ſolemn and pompous Stile. In 
this Piece he compares the Labours of the 
Bees to Thoſe of the Cyclops; and in the 
ſame lofty Numbers recounts the Skirmiſh- 
es of theſe little Inſects among themſelves 
as he does the Rencounters of Æneas and 
Turnus. All along, the Generals of this 
ſmall Republic, the Populace, the Factions, 
the Cuſtoms and Forms of Government 
exerciſed within the narrow Limits of the 
Bee-hive are deſcribed with an inimitable 
and inexpreſſible Beauty and Magnificence. 
We may there ſee the Plan of a good Go- 

vernment 
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vernment form'd upon That of this little In- 
ſect, in whoſe Republic there is no Idleneſs, 
no Avarice or Self-Love, but all is in common. 
What is neceſſary is granted to All, a Super- 
fluity to None, and 'tis for the public Good 
that their Subſtance is preſerved. 


There are few Things in ancient Poetry 
more moving than the Story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. But it has acquired new Beauties 
by falling into the Hands of a tender and 
paſſionate Virgil; and is told by Him in fo 
melting a Strain, that ſome of the Touches 
He has given it can hardly be read without 


Tears. It teaches us that the Powers of Mu- 


fic are enchanting. It lulls the Reaſon, and 
raiſes the Fancy in ſo agreeable a Manner, 
that we forget ourſelves while it laſts. The 
Mind turns diſſolute and gay, and hugs itſelf 
in all the deluding Proſpects and fond Wiſhes 
of a Golden Dream. Whilſt every Accent is 
warbled over by a charming Voice, a filly 
Song appears ſound Morality; but no ſooner 
does the Muſic ceaſe, than the Charm is un- 
done, and the Fancies diſappear. The firſt 
ſober Look we give, it breaks the Spell ; and 
we are hurried back with ſome Regret, to the 
common dull Road of Life, when the florid 


IIluſion is vaniſhed. 


The Speech of Proteus at the End can never 
be enough admired, and was indeed very fit 


to conclude ſo divine a Work. 
Ee 2 | But 
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But the moſt perfect Deſign of all Anti- 
quity, is, That unlimited Draught of Man- 


kind, the Eneid ; which is like a well or- 


der'd Garden, where it is impoſſible to find 
out any Part unadorn'd, or to caſt our Eyes 
upon a ſingle Spot, that does not produce 
ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. This Æneid 
is a Syſtem of Politics, deliver'd in the Ex- 
ample of a great Prince, whoſe chief Cha- 
racter is Humanity and Goodneſs; and who 
is poſſeſs'd with all the moſt amiable Quali- 
ties; a Preſerver of the State; a Lover of his 


People ; and a Friend to Mankind. The 


Hero of this Work is free from all Violence, 
Pious, and Good; and in Him was exactly 
repreſented the Character of Auguſtus, whoſe 


Picture ite has drawn with all that is fine 


in tlie Features of Achilles and Ulyſſes. For 
nothing leſs than the joint Aid of the Iliad 
and the Odyſſea furniſhes out the Execution 
of his great Idea. Hence was Eneas, of Ne- 
ceſſity, to be found voyaging with py 
and fighting with Achilles. 


This celebrated Poet indeed is led into 
ſome Impropricties about his Gods, in that 
the chief Divinity ſhould be Venus, That 
guides the Holy, Wiſe, and Juſt /Eneas. It 
was hard to make Her appear in a Virtuous 
Cauſe, or direct the Enterprizes of a —_ 
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Hero ; unleſs ſhe had condeſcended to ac- 
company Him when He went a hunting, 
and conducted Him into a Cave with Dido, 
That Poetical Daughter of Calypſo. But, 
excepting that this Hero 1s ſometimes a lit- 
tle Blubber-eyed, excepting That, and the 
Cave-Adventure, He behaves, in every other 
Reſpect, with all the Dignity and Reſerve 


of a Roman Senator. However Euſtathius 


obſerves, That it is no Weakneſs in Heroes 
to weep, but the very Effect of Humanity, 
and a Proof of a generous Temper : For 
which he offers ſeveral Inſtances, and takes 
Notice, That if Sophocles would not let 
Ajax weep, it is becauſe he is drawn rather 
as a Madman than a Hero. And thus we ſee 
the Tears of Achilles 1 in Homer. 


"Aulep Axa 
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As to a Heroe's ſhedding of Tears, Alex- 
ander is ſaid to have wept, when he read 
the mighty Actions of Achilles. And thus 
Julius Cæſar behaved, when, out of the ſame 
noble Envy, he wept at the Victories of 
Alexander. But it muſt be confeſs'd that 
Zneas ſtands arraign'd with more ſhew of 
Reaſon by the Ladies; for being falſe to 
Love, in forſaking Dido. However they may 
learn this Expeience, to avoid a Cave, as the 


' worſt Shelter from a Shower of Rain , eſpe- 


cially when a Lover is in Company. 


The 
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The two Serpents of enormous Size in 
the ſecond Æneid, making directly towards 
Laocoon and his Sons, are the fineſt Draught 
of Horror, Aſtoniſhment, and Compaſſion, 
that ever made an Epiſode in an Epic Poem. 


The Harangue of Sinon, and the Artifice 
with which it is conducted, is a noble Piece 
of Imagery, drawn in the livelieſt Colours; 
and is the ſtrongeſt Proof imaginable of the 
Force of Eloquence. But the famous fixth 
Book of the Æneid is the Maſter-piece of all 
his Works; which he wrote for the Uſe of 
Men and Citizens, to inſtruct them in the 
Duties of Humanity and Society, by the Doc- 
trine of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, in the Scenes of Heaven, Hell, Ely- 
ſium, Purgatory, and all that relates to the 
future State of Men and Heroes. In the 
Concluſion of this Book, there is a Deſcrip- 
tion of the two Gates, thro' which was the 
Paſſage from the Infernal Regions. But, by 
making his Hero paſs thro* the Ivory Gate, 
He deſtroys, at one Stroke, all that he had 
advanced in one of the fineſt Books of his 
Poem. For theſe Gates are thus deſcribed 
by his great Maſter. 
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If Virgil had then diſmiſs'd Æneas thro' the 
Horn-Gate, and not thro' the Ivory one; He 
would not have ſo manifeſtly infinuated to 
his Readers, That his long Prophecy of the 
Roman Affairs, and all his Philoſophical 
Doctrines were mere imaginary Fictions, and 
deluſive Dreams. 


The Deſcription of the Sculptures upon 
the Shield is never enough to be applauded. 
For to give us, by way of Prophecy, a moſt 
important Piece of Hiſtory in thoſe Engrav- 
ings, and by that Means to make them one 
of the moſt confiderable Parts of the whole 
Poem, and thus by an unexampled Art to 
make the very Ornaments and Decorations 
one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt neceſſary Parts 
of the Building, is entirely new, and en- 


tirely Virgil's. | 
The Famous Epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus 


is one of the moſt celebrated Pieces of An- 
tiquity. Never was any Thing more artfully 
diſpoſed, more fiery and noble, more moving 
and pathetical, than this conſummate Piece. 


The Ladies indeed make but an inconſi- 
derable Figure throughout the Eneid ; and, 
excepting a Queen who raiſes Horror by the 
fatal Cataſtrophe of her Death, the reſt are 
feeble languiſhing Shadows, who ſeldom ſpeak 


or act. Lavinia herſelf, who ſhould be the 
moſt 
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moſt amiable and important Character, is an 
obſcure retired Perſon, whom we hardly 
know, The Italian Reſerve appears in her 
Manners ; ſhe is, juſt like a Senator's Daugh- 
ter, kept from Sight ; and, according to the 
Rules of a wholeſome Oeconomy, is without 

a Will or Paſſion of her own. But the Epi- 
ſode of the Female Warriour Camilla, and 
the Death of That Heroine are fingular 


Beauties. 


It would be an endleſs Attempt to recount 
the different Images of Heroes, and other 
Perſonages, the Variety of Manners, the 
Conflict of Paſſions, almoſt every Object 
of the Imagination beautifully deſcribed, all 
Nature unfolded, the Great Events, the un- 
expected Revolutions, the Incentives of Vir- 
tue; in the ſeveral Speeches the moſt finiſh- 
ed Eloquence; in the Thoughts and Ex- 
preſſions the ſublimeſt Majeſty; in ſhort, 
the moſt conſummate Art, by which all theſe 
Things are brought into one uniform Piece. 


But as the Hero of Virgil was certainly in- 
tended to expreſs Auguſtus, ſo divers Charac- 
ters in his Poem were doubtleſs deſigned for 
particular Perſons, well known at the Time 
Virgil wrote. Such I ſuppoſe the Character 
of Iapis to have been, and Antonius Muſa, 


the Phyſician of Auguſtus, to be repreſented 
| 5 wart 
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by it. He was of the Court and Retinue of 
that Prince, and attended his Perſon, as Iapis 
did ZAneas in his Campaigns and Voyages. 
And indeed Muſa deſerved to be thus = 
noured by the Pen of Virgil, for he was emi- 
nent in his Faculty beyond his Contempora- 
ries, as Iapis is ſaid to have been Phezbo ante 
alios diloctus; he had recover'd Auguſtus from 


a dangerous Illneſs, and was ſo dear to the 


People of Rome on that Account, that a 


public Statue was erected to His Honour. 
Iapis, in like Manner, heals Aneas ; but his 


Statue was wanting to compleat the Parallel. 


Virgil has added it, by giving us ſuch a noble 
Likeneſs of him, as will outlaſt Braſs and 
Marble, and immortalize the Phyſician. 


I ſhall now only obſerve, with Regard to 
the Hexameters of this Poem, that as we find 
no Example of a Hemiſtich in any of his 
Paſtorals or Georgics, ſo thoſe half Lines in 


his Eneid may be conſidered as the imper- 


fect Products of a haſty Mule. 


Albius Tibullus. 
Albius Tibullus died in the 73 5th Year of 


Rome. His Prænomen is entirely wiped out 
by the Hand of Time. He wrote four Books 
of Elegies in a polite and courtly Manner, 


has a flowing Sweetneſs in all his Hexameters, 
FE and 
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and is the Pattern of an eaſy and correct Stile. 


He treats of Love in its tendereſt Motions, 
deſcribes its Anxieties and Diſappointments, 
and omits no probable Arts of Courtſhip and 
Addreſs. He appears to be wholly influenced 
by a real Value for the Fair Sex, is a Votary 
to Amorons Intrigue, and a Maſter of the 
eaſieſt Turn of Language to expreſs it. All 
his Defcriptions are curious and beautiful, 
but his Account of Elyſium is juſtly ad- 
mired and univerſally commended. 


Donec erunt Ines, Arcuſque Cipidinis Arma 
Diſcentur Numeri, culte Tibulle, tui. 


Sextus Aurelius Propertius. 


Sextus Aurelius Propertius died in the 73th 
Year of Rome. The great Objects of his 
Imitation were Callimachus, Mimmnermus, 
and Philetas; to whom {vine have thought 


that he owed great Part of his Suceeſs, rather 


than to the Strength of his own Genius. His 
Stile is too much labour'd and ſtudied, his 
Verſification is ſtiff and harſn, and his affect- 
ed Cadence of the Greek Pentameters, with 
a Word of many Syllables, is very difagree- 
able to the Turn and Muſic of the Latin 


Tongue. He is not a little full of Himſelf, 


vainly oſtentatious of his Learning, and boaſts 
that He was the firſt, who was fucceſsful'in 
Elegy 
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Elegy among the Romans; the Vanity of which 
may be beſt conſidered with filent corn. 


Vitruvius Pollio. 


Vitruvius Pollio was a famous Mathema- 
tician in the Time of Julius and Auguſtus 
Cæſar, and wrote ten Books of Architecture, 
which have been twice publiſh'd, namely, at 
Leyden and Amſterdam. oe 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus. 


intus Horatius Flaccus died at Rome in 
the 57th Year of his Age, and in the 745th 
Year of the City. His Odes are like an a- 
greeable Country, where all is gay and ſmi- 
ling, and covered over with Flowers. He 
has touched the Lyre with ſo maſterly a 
Hand, that he has blended the Strength of 
Pindar with the Sweetneſs of Anacreon, and 
is in every Reſpect the inimitable Standard of 
Lyric Poetry. His Deſcriptions are fine and 


juſt, and there reigns ſuch an Air of Senſi- 


bility in them, that tells the Reader He felt 
and taſted all the Pleaſures he deſcribes. But 
He ſeems very much untun'd, in his Fall from 
the Ode to the Satyre, tho' at the ſame Time 
it muſt be granted, that he is very copious 
and profitable in his Inſtructions of human 
Life, He is a Maſter of refined Raillery, and 

„ underſtands 
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underſtands the Delicacies, as well as the 
Abſurdities of Converſation. His Turns are 
genteel and courtly, his Sneers are pleaſant, 
his Precepts of Virtue are ſevere, and yet in- 
viting; and his Remarks on common Life are 
made with the greateſt Penetration, Judg- 
ment, and Wiſdom, throughout his Satryres, 
and eſpecially his Epiſtolary Poetry. He 
every where ſhews Himſelf to be a Scholar 
and a Critic, a Gentleman and a Courtier. 
His Epiſtle to the two Piſo's is an excellent 
Piece of Criticiſm, and ſufficiently diſcovers 
the Neceſſity of being ſubject to Rules, by 
the Ridiculous Abſurdities That Perſon is apt 
to fall into, who follows only his own Fancy. 
So that it is hard to ſay, whether we ſhould 
admire his Wit or Judgment moſt, both in 
the Choice of the Precepts, and the Manner 
of delivering them. In ſhort, his Genius was 
ſublime, unaffected, and univerſal. And, 
whether we conſider this Author as a Poet, 
a Philoſopher, or a Critic, his Productions 
are equally admirable, and exceed our high- 
eſt Encomiums. | | 


M. Manilius. 


M. Manilius died in the 762d Year of 
Rome, and in the roth Year of the Chriſtian 
or Vulgar Fra; which Period was the In- 
vention of Dionyſius Exiguus, and 2 

dur 
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four Years after the Time of Chriſt's Nativity, 
in the four thouſandth Year of the World's 
Creation: ſo that the Yearwhich we now write 
1748, ought more properly to be 1752. 


The Stile of this Author is pure, and wor- 
thy the Auguſtan Age. He had a Genius 
equal to his Undertaking, and appears to 
have been well inſtructed in the ſeveral Hy- 
potheſes of the Philoſophers, to have been 
accurately taught the Doctrine of the Stoics, to 
have been led thro' all the intricate Mazes and 
Subtilties of Aſtrology, and to have been ac- 
quainted with the Mathematics, and all the 
Mythology of the Ancients. He may juſtly 
be allowed a Place in the Number of good 
Poets; eſpecially conſidering that he was con- 
fined by the Subject, from ſtriking out into 
thoſe Beauties, which are the very Soul of 
Poetry; in which however he ſeems to be 
as great a Maſter as in Philoſophy, the De- 
ſcription of his Andromeda being adorn'd 
with incomparable Elocution. 


Publius Ovidius Naſo. 


Publius Ovidius Naſo was of an ancient 
Family of the Equeſtrian Order, and died in 
the City of Tomos in the 767th Year of 
Rome, and in the 15th Year of the Chriſ- 
tian Fra. We meet with Facility, Inven- 

tion, and copiouſneſs in his Poetry; but with- 


Out 
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out Exactneſs, Propriety, and Purity of Taſte. 
There hardly ever appear d a brighter Genius; 
but, by too great a Complacency in indulging 
it, he fell ſhort of That Perfection for which 
Nature ſeem'd to have deſign'd him, and left 
the cooler Dictates of his Judgment, for the 
falſe Applauſe of a Luxurious Fancy. 


Nothing indeed can have a more delicate 
Turn than ſome of his Heroine Epiſtles; his 
Thoughts are admirable, his Elegancy natural 
and eaſy, and they have a true Poetical Air: 
But the Laſciviouſneſs of his Art of Love is 
ſufficient to corrupt a larger Empire than That 
of Rome. 


His Metamorphoſes begins with the Pri- 
migenial State of Nature, when the Ele- 
ments lay blended together, and Confuſion 
and Darkneſs exerciſed an uncontrouled Do- 
minion; and may be deſervedly conſidered, 
as the Porch to the great Temple of the 
Heathen Mythology, laying open many Tra- 
ces and Remains of a venerable Antiquity, 
and couching the moſt excellent Leſſons of 
Morality under the Veil of Fable. We here 
walk on enchanted Ground, and ſee nothing 


but Scenes of Magic lying round us. He de- 


leribes a Miracle in every Story, and always 
gives us the Sight of ſome new Creature at 
the End of it, ſhewing Monſter after Mon- 
fter, to the very Concluſion of his _ 
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But, upon Examination, we- ſhall find its De- 
formity to be only in Appearance, and that 
he has form'd a Poem on the moſt grand 
and regular Plan, a Popular Hiſtory of Pro- 
vidence; carried down from the Creation to 
his own Times, thro' the Egyptian, Phe- 
nician, Greek and Roman Hiſtories; and 
this in as Methodical a Manner, as the Gra- 
ces of Poetry would allow. 


But this was not enough: The Poet, 
Jealous, as it were, of the ſecret Dignity of 
this Compoſition, has, towards the Concluſion, 
given us a Maſter-Key to his true Drift and 
Deſign; namely, That the Metempfychoſis 
Was generally believed to be the peculiar Cha- 
racteriſtic Doctrine of Pythagoras, and was 
the Original of the Metamorphoſis. 


The ſix Books of the Faſti contain a great 
Variety of ancient Learning, and are valuable, 
and uſeful. The Stile of this Poem is eaſy, 


ſoft, and natural; and he herein gives us the 


beſt Account of the Religion and Feſtivals 
of the old Romans. 


It muſt be freely confeſs'd, That any One 


may eaſily ſee, thro the Stile of his Book De 
Triſtibus, the humble and dejected Condition 
of Spirit with Which he wrote. The Cold 
of the Country had ſtruck thro' all his Fa- 


culties, 
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culties, and benumb'd the very Feet of his 


Verſes. But the Eighth Elegy of the ſecond 


Book Ponticorum, is, in a peculiar Manner, 


_ neat, fine, pathetic, and full of Variety. 
Titus Livius. 


Titus Livius was a ſimple Citizen of Pa- 
dua, died in the 7yoth Year of Rome, and 
with Him ended the Golden Age of the 
Roman Tongue, in the 18th Vear of the 
Chriſtian Ara. He opens to the Intelli- 
gent Reader the Fate and Fortunes of a 
City, that raiſed itſelf to Univerſal Em- 
pire, and became one of the greateſt Won- 
ders of the whole Earth. The Beauty 
and Elevation of his Stile 1s equal to the 
Greatneſs and Glory of the People whoſe 
Hiſtory he writes. He is full, but not 
turgid ; ſimple, but not naked; grave and 
magnificent, and yet ſhort and proper; and 
his Diſcourſe is animated in ſo lively a man- 
ner, that tis hard to diſcern whether the Sub- 
jects have attracted a Luſtre from the Words, 
or the Words from Them. When he enters 
into important Affairs, he riſes even above 
himſelf, to treat them with peculiar Atten- 
tion, and a Kind of Self-Delight and Com- 
placency. He renders the Action he de- 
{cribes preſent; he ſets it before the Eyes; 
he does not relate it, but he ſhews it. He 


| paints | 
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paints the Genius and Characters of Perſon- 
ages he brings upon the Stage after Nature, 
and puts into their Mouths Words which are 
always conformable to their Sentiments and 
_ different Situations. In ſhort, He has the 
wonderful Art of keeping his Readers in fo 
pleating a Suſpence by the Variety of Events, 
and to engage their Curioſity ſo ſtrangely, 
that they cannot quit his Relation of an Inci- 
dent, 'till it is entirely at an End. 


If, in ſome Places, he may poſſibly be 
accuſed of being ſomewhat obſcure, by en- 
deavouring to be too conciſe; or if he may 
be found Fault with for being too ſhort in his 
Relations, and for running over whole Years, 
without taking Notice of any Thing but the 
Names of the Conſuls; He himſelf has ob- 
viated this Objection, by throwing all the 
Blame upon the Obſcurity of the Times, and 
the Confuſion of the Hiſtories he conſulted. 
Tanti Errores implicant Tempora, aliter apud 
alios ordinatis Magiſtratibus, ut nec qui Con- 
ſules, ſecundum quoſdam, nec quid quoque 
Anno actum fit, in tanta Vetuſtate, non Re- 
rum modo, ſed ętiam Auctorum, digerere 
poſſis. L. ii. c. 21. Thoſe Times, ſays he, 
are involved in many Difficulties ; ſome plac- 
ing the Magiſtrates in one Manner, and ſome 
in another, inſomuch that, at this Diſtance 


from the Events and from the Authors who 
G g have 
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have written of them, it cannot be deter- 
mined either who were the Conſuls, or what 
were the Tranſactions of each Year. 


Tho' He is juſtly placed i in the firſt Rank 
of the Latin Hiſtorians, it muſt however be 
admitted, That his Hiſtory i is filled with ma- 
ny. extraordinary Prodigies. Sometimes an Ox 
{poke ; one while a Mule engender'd ; ano- 
ther Time Men, Women, and Cocks and 
Hens changed their Sex. There are often 


Showers of Flint-ſtones, Fleſh, Chalk, Blood, 


and Milk. And the Statues of the Gods are 
mentioned to ſpeak, ſhed Tears, and ſweat 
pure Blood. How many Ghoſts are made to 
appear; Armies ready to engage in Heaven; 
with Lakes and Rivers of Blood ? But it 
may be obſerved. once for all, That theſe 
Things are rather expoſed as the fond Opi- 
nions of the Vulgar, in which there was 
— but 4 and Impoſture. 


Wo Phædrus. 


. Pheirin died in the 783d Year of 
Rome, and in the 31 Year of the Chriſtian 
Fra, His Fables are Trimeters, or Sena- 
rian Verſes, and ſome of the fineſt extant. 
His Expreſſion is neat, conciſe, and ge- 


nuine ; and is generally valued by the 
Learned for its Purity. Theſe Parabolical 


Repre- 
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Repreſentations, and Emblematical Actions, 
contain a beautiful Syſtem of Moral Philoſo- 
phy in Maſquerade, excite the Curioſity of 
our Nature, tempt us to learn, help us to re- 
member, and convey Inſtruction to the Mind, 
in a more pleaſing and effectual Manner, than 
plain Documents can. They furniſh us with 
Rules for every Station of Life; they mark 
out a proper Behaviour for Us, both in Re- 
ſpect to Ourſelves and Others; and demon- 
ſtrate to Us, by a Kind of Example, every 
Virtue which claims our beſt Regards, and 


every Vice which we are moſt concerned 


to avoid. 


Tho' it was once the hard Lot of Phædrus 
to have been a Domeſtic Slave, yet had He 
ſo great a Veneration for Liberty, that he 
made no Scruple to write in Favour of it, 
even under the Uſurpation of a Tyrant; and 
at a Time when the once glorious free Peo- 
ple of Rome had Nothing but the Form 
and Shadow of their ancient Conſtitution left. 
This He did particularly, in the Fable of the 
Frogs deſiring a King. 


Valerius Maximus. 


Valerius Maximus was of a Patrician Fa- 
mily, and known by his Treatiſe on many 
memorable and remarkable Sayings and Ac- 


Gg 2 tions, 
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tions, both of the Romans and other Nations; 

which he did not publiſh till after the Death 

of Auguſtus, and he dedicated it to Tiberius. 

Caius Velleius Paterculus. 
Caius Velleius Paterculus died in the 786th 


Year of Rome, and in the 34th Year of the 


Chriſtian Ara. His Diction is truly Roman 
and eloquent, beautiful and ſtrong; andconveys 
to Us. with Brevity and Perſpicuity ſome of 
the moſt valuable and important Parts of the 
Roman Story. The Beginning of his Hiſ- 
tory, and a great Part of the Body of it, 
1s entirely loſt, But there are many Particu- 
lars, obſerved which are ſo much the more 
valuable, as his Hiſtory is the only Place 
wherein they are recorded; either thro' the 
Silence of other Hiſtorians, or thro' the com- 
mon Misfortune of having ſome Part of their 
Works loſt. His greateſt Excellency lies in 
diſcommending or praiſing Thoſe he ſpeaks 
of, in the ſofteſt Terms, and moſt delicate 
Expreflions. But He talks too much of his 
own Perſon and Family, and thoſe high Com- 
pliments which he beſtows on Tiberius, to- 


wards the Concluſion of his Work, look too 


much like Flattery and Deſign. 


Aulus Perſius Flaccus. 


Aulus Perfius Flaccus died in the 8 13th Vear 
of Rome, and in the 61ſt Year of the Chriſ- 
| tian 
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tian Era. His Stile is noble, figurative, and 
poetical, and in general anſwerable to the 
Dignity of his Sentiments, which have all 
the Grandeur the Stoic Philoſophy, when ju- 
diciouſly applied, could give Them. But by 
affecting to be conciſe, he becomes obſcure ; 
veiling his Meaning, and maſking his Words. 
He was too grave and ſerious to court the 
Muſes with Succeſs, but however he has 
dropp'd many fine Expreſſions, in deſcribing 
the Beauty of Virtue, and the Deformity of 
Vice, and in recommending all the moſt im- 

rtant Duties of Life. His Reproof indeed 
is too mild, and more like the Evenneſs of 
a Philoſopher, than the Severity of a Satyriſt; 
but {till he is every where the ſame, and true 
to the Dogmas of his Maſter. What he 
has learnt, That he teaches; and what he 
teaches, That he practices himſelf. 


Lucius Annæus Seneca. 


Lucius Annaus Seneca died by the inſolent 
Cruelty of Nero in the 8 16th Vear of Rome, 
and in the 64th Year of the Vulgar Ara, af- 
ter Fortune had given him an abundant Ex- 
perience of the Viciſſitudes of human Life. 
Eloquence began now to breath another Air, 
and loſt That Sprightlineſs and Fluſh of Health 
which ſhe had hitherto preſerved; ſo that the 
Stile of this Author may be juſtly faid to have 


more 
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more of the Heat of Africa or Spain, than the 
Beauty of Greece or Italy. The Excellency 
then of this illuſtrious Senator conſiſts rather 
in a Rhapſody of divine, and extraordinary 
Hints, and Notions, than in any regulated 
Method of Diſcourſe. For He made it his 
Profeſſion, rather to give Lights to the World, 
than to preſcribe Rules and Meaſures in a ſet 
Courſe of Philoſophy for the common In- 
ſtruction of Mankind. He was undoubtedly 
a Maſter of beautiful Thoughts, and he em- 
ploycd the Vigour of them with a wonderful 
Felicity of lively and pertinent Reflections, 
even in the moſt ordinary Occurrences of 
Life. As He lived in a curious Court, and 
knew a thouſand remarkable Paſſages of for- 
mer Times; he alledges fome that are very 
agreeable, ſometimes of the Greeks, ſome- 
times of Cæſar, of Auguſtus, and Mæcenas: 
But his auſtere Stoical Opinions are too ſevere, 


and *tis ridiculous, That One who lived in 
Abundance, and was ſo careful of his own 


Perſon, ſhould preach up Nothing but Pover- 
ty and Death. Sapiens non amat D ivitias, 
ſays he, ſed mavult; non in animum illas, 
ſed in Domum recipit. So that He may be 
rather conſider'd as an importunate Broacher 
of Morals, and a Preacher out of Seaſon; 
inaſmuch as he led a Life quite contrary to 
his Writings, and the Philoſophical Profeſſion 
to which he pretended. 


The 
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The Tragedy of Medea is on all Hands 
attributed to This Philoſopher, and ſhews his 
Character as a Tragic Poet. The Stile of 
it is magnificent, the Sentiments are ſublime, 
and the Images are very lively and Poetical. 


M. Annzus Lucanus. 


M. Anneus Lucanus died by the Tyranni- 
cal Order of Nero in the 816th Year of 
Rome, and in the 64th Year of the Chriſtian 
Ara. His Expreſſion is bold and lively, his 
Sentences ſtrong and clear, his Fictions beau- 
tiful and probable, and his Digreſſions are 
always inſtructive and entertaining. But He 
is found ſometimes to liſten too much to the 
impetuous Sallies of a heated Imagination, 
and to be carried a little too far by his own 
Fire. However He has nobly diſcover'd a 
generous Principle of Virtue and Liberty, and 
the Ideas which he gives us of Pompey, 
Cæſar, Cato, Curio, and Labienus, are juſt 
and true; and he has ſo raiſed the Grandeur 
of his Heroes, as to bring them into Compe- 
tition with the Gods themſelves, 


Viftrix Cauſa Diis placuit, fed victa Catoni. 
T hat Diſcourſe of Labienus and Cato is 


inimitable, where they debate whether hoy 
| hal 
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ſhall conſult the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
to know the Deſtiny of the Common-wealth. 
And One may eaſily ſee in the Concourſe of 
ſo many People that came to conſult the Ora- 
cle of Ammon, what Effects a public Opi- 
nion can produce, where Zeal and Super- 
ſtition mingle together. One may eaſily ſee 
in Labienus a pious ſenſible Man, who, to 
his Reſpect for the Gods, joins that Conſide- 
ration and Eſteem, which we ought to pre- 
ſerve for true Virtue in Good Men. Cato is 
a Religious ſevere Philoſopher, weaned from 
all vulgar Opinions, and who entertains thoſe 
lofty Thoughts of the Gods, which pure 
undebauched Reaſon and a truly elevated 
Wiſdom can give us of Them. 


Titus Petronitis Arbiter. 


Titus Petronius Arbiter was a delicate and 
learned Artiſt in the Science of Pleaſure, and 
died by the cruel and arbitraty Sentence 
of Nero, in the 815th Year of Rome, and 
in the 65th Year of the Chriſtian Ara. It 
was his Merit that he departed this Life in 
the ſame Gaiety of Temper in which he 
lived; but as his Liſe was altogether looſe 
and aidvlute, the Indifference which he 
ſhew'd at the Cloſe of it is to be looked upon 
as a Piece of natural Careleſsneſs and Levity, 


rather than true Fortitude, His Satyre is 
called 
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called Varronian, from the Learned * 
who firſt compoſed it. It is written freely, 
without any Reſtraint to Verſe or Proſe, and 
conſiſts of an Intermixture of both, Upon 


every Subject that offers itſelf, it is impoſſible 


to think more nicely, or to ſpeak with more 
Purity. He is a Poet, an Orator, and a Phi- 
loſopher, at his Pleaſure. His Satyre is a 
lively Repreſentation of the Character and 
Humour of Nero; and, under the Names 
of Debauchees and lew'd Women, decries all 


the Vices of That Prince and his Courtiers. 


Under Trimalchio, he derides his ridiculous 
Magnificence, and the Extravagance of his 
— Eumolpus repreſents to us the 
fooliſh Paffion which he had for the Theatre: 
And by an agreeable Diſpoſition of different, 
but imaginary Perſons, He touches ſeveral. 
Follies of the Emperor, and the uſual Diſor- 
ders of his Life. But in conſidering the 
Delicacy of this Author's Sentiments, there 
is Nothing that can be compared to that vo- 
luptuous Night, whoſe Image fills the Soul in 


fach a manner, that the Reader has Occaſion, 


to call his Virtue to his Afﬀiſtance, to over- 
eome the lively Impreſſion it makes upon 
the- Mind, 


Qualis Nox fuit illa, Diique, Deaque.! 

Quam mollis Torus! Hæſimus calentes, 

Et transfudimus hinc & hinc Labellis 
1 Errantes 
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Errantes Animas. Valete Curæ. 
M ortalis Ego fic perire cæpi. 


It may perhaps be objected by ſome, That 
debauch'd Expreſſions are the filthy Over- 
flowings of a vicious Heart, and that the Ob- 
ſeenity of the more Libidinous Animals may 
here ſeem to be clothed in human Language; 
but if any One could find out the Secret of 
wrapping up what is obſcene, in a Language 
like That of the polite Petronius, the Ladies 
themſelves would praiſe him for his Diſcretion. 


When gay Petronius, to correct the Age, 
Gave Way of old to his Satyric Rage, 
With juſt Reſentment fir'd, he meant to ſhew 
How far Licentiouſneſs at laſt might go: 
Bluſhing we read the looſe, the flagrant Tale, 
And loath the Vice thus ſhewn without a Veil. 


L. Junius Moderatus Columella. 


L. Junius Moderatus Columella was an ex- 
cellent Writer in the Reign of Claudius Cæſar, 
and died in the 8 18th of Rome, and in the 
66th Year of the Chriſtian Ara, He ſeeme 
to have made the Art of Huſbandry the Study 
and Buſineſs of his whole Life, and to have 

ruſed all the Authors that went before Him. 
He entertains his Reader not only with a com- 
plete Syſtem. of the Roman Huſbandry, but 


alſo 
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alſo with a diſtin& Account of the private = 


domeſtic Oeconomy of That great, That 


wiſe and prudent People. 


His Treatiſe conſiſts of . Books, in 
which he has touch'd upon ſuch a vaſt Vari- 


ety of Things, and explain'd all the Different 


Branches of Huſbandry with ſuch Perfpicui- 
ty, and delivered his Precepts with ſo. much 
Judgment, as ſhew him to have been * 


ly Maſter of his Subject. 


Beſides theſe twelve Books, | 3 is a Bock 
aoncerning Trees, which ſeems to be. a Part 
af a former Eſſay. | 85 


He was not aaly a great Lover of 
but alſo no mean Poet himſelf ; of which he 
has given ſufficient Evidence in his tenth Book. 


His ſtile is exceeding polite and Elegant, 
and upon all Occaſions is eaſy and natural. 


He ſometimes reco mmends to Huſbandmen 
ſuch Practices, which ſee ſeem rather to be mere 
ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms, than to have any Foun- 
dation in Nature : But as ſuch Things: fre- 
quently occur in the beſt Roman Authors, 


and as the Manner in which he mentions 


them ſhews that he laid no Streſs upon them, 


but rather reported them as Things in com- 
H h 2 mon 
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mon Practice; thefe ſmall Deformities ought 


not to make any Abatement of our Value and 
Eſteem, 


It is very remarkable, That He has uſed 
but little Reſerve with Reſpect to the Tem- 
per, Diſpoſition, and Moral Character of the 
Generality of Mankind at the Time he 
wrote. For He 'tells us very plainly, that 
the ancient Frugality, Temperance, and In- 
duſtry, were no more in Faſhion; and that 
unbounded Luxury, Ambition, Covetouſneſs, 
Intemperance, and Idleneſs, had ſucceeded 
in their Room: That many choſe rather, by 
ſervile Attendance, vain Expectations, and 
fruitleſs Solicitations, to conſume their _ 
and their Subſtance, 'than, by carefully im 
proving and cultivating their paternal Inheri- 
tance, raiſe for themſelves a comfortable and 
honourable Subſiſtence and Revenue, free 
from all abje& and laviſh Dependency. This 
ſhameful Degeneracy from the Virtue of their 
Anceſtors, at length proved fatal to the Ro- 
man State; and, generally ſpeaking, 'the ſame 
Cauſes produce the ſame Effects. 


Caius Plinius Secundus Veronenfis, 


Caius Plinius Secundus Veronenfis perifhed 
in the burning Mountain call'd Veſuvius, a- 
bout ſix Miles diſtant from Naples, in the 
82 dth 


On the a ages. 


828th Year of Rome, and in the 76th x 
Chriſtian Era; as heendeavour'd to ſatiate that 
Thirſt of Knowledge, which is the Charac- 
teriſtic of the greateſt Souls. As nothing de- 
ſerves our Admiration ſo much as this Moun- 
tain, I ſhall therefore {top a little, and preſent 
the Curious with its Deſcription from Mr, 
Addiſon, It is cover'd on every Side with a 
Kind of burnt Earth, very dry, and crumbled 
into Powder, as if it had been artificially ſifted. 
It is very hot under the Feet, and — with 
feveral burnt Stones and Cakes of Cinders, 
which have been thrown out at different 
Times, The Top of this Mountain is a wide 
naked Plain, ſmoking with Sulphur in ſeveral 
Places, and probably undermined with Fire. 
In the midit-of this Plain ſtands a high Hill 
in the Shape of a Sugar-Loaf, and ſo very 
ſteep that there would be no mounting or 
deſcending it, were it not made up of a looſe 
crumbled Earth. In the midſt of this Hill 
is the Mouth of Vefuvius, that goes ſhelving 
down on all Sides till above an hundred Yards 
deep, and has about three or four hundred in 
the Diameter, for it ſeems a perfect Round. 
This vaſt Hollow is generally fill'd with 
Smoke, but ſometimes, by the Advantage of 
the Wind, there is a clear and diſtinct Sight of 
it. Upon any Eruptions this great Hollow is 
like a Caldron fill'd with glowing and melted 
Matter, which, as it boils over in any Part, 
runs 
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runs down the Sides of the Mountain in 
Rivers. This whole Mountain, ſhap'd like 
a Sugar-Loaf, has been made at ſeveral Times, 
by the prodigious Quantities of Earth and 
Cinders, which has been flung up out of the 
Mouth that lies in the midft of them; fo that 
it increaſes in Bulk at cvery Eruption, the 
Aſhes till falling down the Sides of it, like 
the Sand in an Hour-Glaſs. This Mountain, 
which now looks like a great Pile of Aſhes, 
was ſhaded, before the firſt Eruption in the 
Reign of Titus, with Woods and Vineyards; 
as plainly appears from the ec Epi- 
gram of Martial. | 


Hic eft pampineis viridis Vehyvite W | 
Preſſerat hic madidos nobilis Uva Lacus. 

—. juga, quam Niſz Colles, plus Bacchus 

- amavit : | 

Hoc nuper Satyri monte dedere Choros. 

Hzc Veneris ſedes, Lacedæmone gratior illi; 
Hic Locus Herculeo Nomine clarus erat. 

Cuncta jacent Flammis et triſti merſa Favilli : 
Nec ſuperi vellent hoc licuiſſe ſibi. 


Lucius Florus confirms the ſame. Hic 
amicti Vitibus Montes, Gaurus, Falernus, 
Maſlicus, & pulcherrimus omnium Veſuvius, 
Atnei Ignis Imitator. Lib. i. Cap. 16. 


This great Naturaliſt, who loſt his Life in 
this OP always ſpeaks like a maſterly 


Genius, 
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Genius, and with a Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, 
that is familiar to him. No Latin Author 
has wrote ſo largely of Phyſics, or with ſo 
much Elegance. The Idea of his Work 
ſeems to be ane of the vaſteſt Deſigns that 
was ever form'd by Man, and is one of the 
_ greateſt Monuments of univerſal Knowledge, 
and unwearied Application, For He is the 
general Hiſtorian of Nature, who tells us 
his Opinion of every Thing, and always tells 
it finely. But he many times ſuffer d him- 
ſelf to be impos'd upon by Thoſe that fur- 

niſh'd him with Memoirs, being over cre- 
dulous in following other Mens Opinions, and 
too precipitate in giving his own: So that the 
Neceſſity he is often under of relying upon 
the Integrity of others, brings his own into 
Suſpicion, However it muſt be confeſs'd, 
that this Author's Work is one of the no- 
bleſt Deſigns of Antiquity, and has no other 
Bounds but Nature itſelf. 


Quintus Curtius Rufus. 


Quintus Curtius Rufus is ſuppoſed to have 
wrote the Actions of Alexander the Great in 
Veſpaſian's Time, and he is ſo neat in a De- 
clamatory Stile, that Alexander has no Rea- 
ſon to complain (a8 once he did) for not 
having, like Achilles, a Homer to celebrate 
his Praiſes; ſeeing there was found _— 
the 
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the Latins, fo eminent an Hiſtorian to deſeribe 
the Exploits of his Life, and in ſome Sort to 
equal by his Pen the noble Atehievements of 
this Hero. His Periods are generally round, 
well turn d, full of elegant Alluſions, Illuſtra- 
tions and Compariſons, and his Cadences fweet 
and harmonious. But he is unreaſonably 
ffor id in feveral Parts of his Work, as in the 
Deſcription of the River Marfyas, at the En- 
trance of the third Book; the Adventure of 
Abdolonymus made a Prince from a Gar- 
diner, in the fourth Book; the Siege of Tyre, 
and the voluptuous Life of Alexander, over- 
come by the Softneſs and Luxury of Perfia, 
after he had appear'd invincible in all the 
Dangers of War; the Grief of Siſigambis at 
Alexander's Death; and in ſeveral other Pla- 
ces, which diſcover an Affectation of He- 
ganey no way comperting with the Gravity 
of an Hiſtorian. a 


The Story of this Author is no leis than 
the Fall of the vaſt Perſian Empire, and the 
Ettabluhment of the Grecian upon its Ruins. 
No Period of Time was ever more famans : 


No General ever pufh'd his Conqueſts fo far | 


in fo ſhort a Time, nor over-run ſo ma- 
ny Countries with fo ſmall a Force. But 
the Veracity of this Writer is impeached, as 
tho' he frequently related Facts with fuch 
Circumſtances, as carried along with _ 


their own Confutation, and were manifeſtly 
inconſiſtent, as jmproper for the Place and 
Climate where they are ſaid to have hap- 
pened. Thus his Deſcription of the Situation 
of the celebrated Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
ſhews that both the Climate, and the Coun- 
tries adjacent, were utterly unknown to him. 
For who, unleſs he is abſolutely unacquainted 
with the very Elements of Geography, but 
muſt know, that the inner Parts of Lybia, 


abopt the twenty eighth Degree of North 


Latitude, can by no Means be deem'd Tem- 
perate ? He likewiſe makes the Tigris and the 


Euphrates run thro' Media, where they never 


come. But the Apology he makes for him- 
ſelf, if candidly conſider d, may eaſily be al- 
lowed; in that he followed the Credit of the 
Greek Writers, who. had tranſmitted down 
theſe Geograpbical Errors, and appears to 
have no Deſign to invade the Credulity of 
His Readers. Equidem, ſays he, pluraſtran- 
ſeribo, quam credo. Nam nec affirmare 
ſuſtineo de quibus dubito, nec fubducere 
qu accepi. 8 


Caius Vale Flaccus. 


Caius Valerius Flaccus died in the 829th 


Year of Rome, and in the 77th Year of the 
Chriſtian Ara. The Purity of his Stile, and 

the Poetical Turn of his Expreſſion are juſtly 
41 * 3 5 to 
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to be commended. He choſe for his Sub- 
ject the Hiſtory of the Argonautic Expedi- 
tion, which he addreſſes to the Emperor Veſ- 
paſian; and he enters upon it with a pompous 
| Invocation of Apollo, but his Muſe is ſoon 
Jaded, He has profeſſedly imitated Virgil, 
and often does it in a noble and happy Man- 
ner. He may be ſaid, upon the whole, to 
be Maſter of much Spirit, his Characters are 
various and well diſtinguiſh'd, his Deſcrip- 
tions are ſtrong and full, and his Compariſons 
are apt and lively. | 


M. Fabius Quintilianus. 

M. Fabius Quintihanus died in the 847th 
Year of Rome, and in the q th Year of the 
Chriſtian Ara, After he had taught the Ro- 
man Youth for twenty Years, he compoſed 
his Rhetorical Inſtitutions, in ſo exact and 
ſo accompliſh'd a Manner, as to leave no 
Room for our Improvements, nor even for 
our Wiſhes. He always judges with the 
moſt exquiſite diſcerning Faculty of a true 


and excellent Critic, and omits Nothing that 


may any ways conduce to the Perfection of 
an Orator, 


Ruintihane vage Moderator ſumme Fuvente, 
Gloria Romanæ, Ryintiliane, Toga, Mart. 


In 
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In grave Quintilian's copious Work, we find 
The juſteſt Ryles, and cleareſt Method j join'd: 
Thus uſeful Arms in Magazines we place, 
All rang'd in Order, and diſpos'd with Grace; 
Nor thus alone the curious Eye to pleaſe, 

But to be found, when Need requires, with Eaſe. 


Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


Publius Papinius Statius. 


Publius Papinius Statius died in the 848th 
Year of Rome, and in the 95th Year of the 
Chriſtian Ara, He was a Man of great 
Erudition, and had a happy Talent in writing 
his Miſcellanies, or Occaſional Poems, in an 
elegant and eaſy Stile. But he is none of the 
diſcreeteſt Poets in his Thebaid, and may be 
ſaid to be properly ſeated upon the very high- 
eſt Eminence of Parnaſſus, but in ſo much 
Danger, that he ſeems to be like a Man, who 
is juſt ready to fall. His Spirit indeed is lofty. 
and aſpiring, but, whilſt he gives it too great 
a Looſe, he runs into Bombaſt, and to his 
Poetry often adds uſeleſs ſounding Words, 
without either Rhyme or Reaſon. The Sub- 
ject of his Thebaid is beneath the Dignity of 
an Heroic Poem. For neither Eteocles, Po- 
lynices, nor Tydeus, whoſe Actions are re- 
corded in this Poem, have any Thing in them, 
except their Fortitude, agreeable to Heroes : 

F12 Nay, 
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Nay, throughout the whole Piece, there are 
no Examples produced, unleſs of Perſons in- 
famous for the moſt flagitious Enormities, 
ſuch as Parricide, Treachery, Cruelty, and 
Revenge. The Achilleid is an imperfect 
Work, but however we may perceive in it a 
greater Smoothneſs in the Nattibers; and an 
Eaſe in the Stile, which the Thebaid ſome- 
times wants. 88 


Cuaius Silius Italicus. 


Caius Silius Italicus died in the 854th Year 
of Rome, and in the 102d Vear of the Chriſ- 
tian ra. There ſeems to be ſome Judgment 
and Conduct in his Deſign, but Nothing of 

Greatneſs and Nobleneſs in his Expreſſion. 
His Poem is rather Hiſtorical than Heroic ; its 
Actions are real, not fictitious; particular, not 
univerſal ; but it partakes, in ſome Meaſure, 
of the Nature of Epic, as it is a Poem of a 
conſiderable Length, expreſs'd in Narration, 
and written in Heroic Verſe. Pliny, in one 
of his Epiſtles, has given him the following 
Character: Scribebat Carmina majore Curd, 
quam Ingenzo. Virgilii Natalem, religzofius 
guam- ſuum, celebrabat ; Neapoli maxime, ub: 
 Monumentum. ejus adire, ut Templum, ſolebat. 
That is, He wrote Verſes with more Pains 
te than Genius. He obſerved Virꝑil's Birth- 
* Day more Religiouſly than his own ; _— 
| e clally 
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« cially at Naples, where he uſed to frequent 
« his Monument, as if it had been a Tem- 
te ple.“ Since then he admited Virgil fo paſ- 
ſionately, that he almoſt adoted him; it may 
ſeem ſtrange that he ſhould not make ſothe 
nearer Approaches to his Stile. But his Misfor- 
tune was, That he dedicated only the 
of Life to the Service of the Muſes, when he 
was grown languid, and had loſt his Fre. 


C. Cornelius Tacitus, 


C. Cornelites Tacitus died in the 8 both Year 
of Rome, and in the 10oB8th Year of the 
Chriſtian Era. His Stile is diſtingniſhed with 
frequent and unexpected 3 which, 
for their Truth and Brevity, may be com- 
pared to Oracles. Policy is the univerſal Mo- 
tive in every Tranſaction; the moſt * 
natural, and neceſſa Incidents are T 
ſented to be the Effects of Intrigue and Ar- 
tifice ; and, where the true Principles are un- 
known, he is not fatisfied barely to affign 

ary ones, unlefs they are 1 the ſame 
Time the moft fubtle, delicate, and obſcure, 
that Invention can produce. In ſhort, the 
Stateſman brightens the Scholar, andthe Con- 
ſul improves and elevates the Hiſtorian, But 
what particularly raiſes the Merit of Tacitus, 
is an Obſervation that has been frequently 


made; — his Silence is as inſtructive as 


his 
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his Language, and his Cyphers as conſiderable 
as his moſt important Figures, becauſe all 
therein deſcribed is full of Conſideration, Pro- 
portion, and Judgment. Nothing in gene- 
ral is finer than what he repreſents ; but 
ſometimes he loſes himſelf by too great a 
Depth and Penetration, and, by his too nice 
Speculations, he robs us of the true Objects, to 
leave us pleaſing Ideas in their Room. 


M. Valerius Martialis. 


M. Valerius Martialis died in the 861ft 
Year of Rome, and in the 109th Year of the 
Chriſtian Era. His Epigrams are of a low 
Vein, and the Stile of them is various ac- 
cording to the Subject. Many little Witti- 
ciſms and falſe Turns are to be met with a- 


mong his Epigrams, but the greateſt Reputa- 


tion which he bears, is for a ſevere Point in 

the Cloſe, and for the peculiar Jingle of his 

Words. His obſcene Compoſitions deſerve 

neither Writer nor Reader, and inſtead of the 

. Spunge, they ſeem to merit no other Purifi- 
cation than that of the Flames. 


Caius Plinius Cæcilius Secundus 
Novocomenſis. 


Caius Plinius Cæcilius ſecundus Novocomentfis 
died in the 866th Year of Rome, and in the 
114th 


; > as 
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114th Year of the Chriſtian Ara. His Ex- 
preſſion is clear, conciſe, various and muſical. 
He could fly without ſoaring, and again walk 


without creeping; he could reach where it 


was proper, and ſtoop where it was more 


becoming. And if there be any Defect, it 


is now and then a little Obſcurity, and per- 
haps a Declenſion of Stile, tho' ſcarce ſenſi- 
ble, from the Standard of the Auguſtan 
Age. His Epiſtles have a Fund of good 
Senſe, Politeneſs, and Learning; and ſhew 
the Scholar, the Wit, and the fine Gentle- 
man. T hey enter into the Paſſions proper 
to be raiſed on each Subject, whether Joy 
or Sorrow, Hope or Fear, Love or Averſion; 
and expreſs them, on all the Points of 
Friendſhip and Intelligence, with ſuch a 
Variety of Impreſſion, that perſuades the 


Reader, that every Part is inform'd with the 


Soul of the Writer. His celebrated Panegyric 
in Honour of the Emperor Trajan, has un- 
common Turns to the moſt common Paſ- 
fages, without playing and tinkling upon 
Sounds; and as it is juſtly admired for the 
Elegance of Diction, the Beauty of Senti- 
ments, and the Delicacy of its Compliments, 
ſo it is become, in a Manner, the Standard 
of fine Speaking to modern Times. 


Lucius 


e 
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Lucius Annæus Florus. 


Lucius Aunæus Florus flouriſhed about the 
$67thYcar c of Rome, or the 11 5th of the Chriſ- 
tian Ara. He is very much admired by ſome 
for the Elegancy of a Declamatory and Poetical 

and as every where abounding with 
maſt ; ingenious Sentences, and with Thoughts 
expreſs d with the utmoſt Force and Vehe- 
mency. He is the Abbreviator of Livy, and 
is peculiarly valuable for the Sake of the 
Subject he writes upon, having given us a 
ſhort Compendium of the Roman Hiſtory 
from the Foundation of the City to the — 
of Trajan. His Work, by the « Order, Form, 
and Stile of it, ought to S eſteem' d as a Pa- 
negyric or Declamation in Commendation of 
the Roman People and Empire. 


Caius Suetonius Tranquillus. 


Caius Suetonius 1 ranguillus flouriſh'd in the 
Reign of Trajan, and was afterwards Secre- 
tary of State to the Emperor Adrian. His 
Stile. is pure, neat, and proper; and the 
whole Thread of his Diſcourſe is ſhort and 
nervous. - He wrote with great Integrity and 
Candour, and has given us a juſt Picture of 
the Roman Emperors, in their true and na- 


tural Colours. He neither conceals their 
Virtues, 
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Virtues, or palliates their Vices; but draws 
the moſt faithful Reſemblances, neither flat- 
tering the Behaviour of the Good, nor diſ- 
ſembling the Conduct of the Bad. And this 
Obſervation may be naturally made, That his 
Hiſtory is full of the diſmal Effects of Arbi- 
trary and Tyrannical Power, lodged in the 
Hands of a fingle Perſon; the reading where- 
of may make us ſenſible of the Value of Li- 
berty, and the Happineſs we enjoy under the 
Juſt and Legal Government of our Native 

Country ; where it 1s our peculiar Glory and 
Privilege, That Truth and Reaſon a& with- 
out Reſtraint, triumph without a Rival, and 
become the very Genius of our Conſtitution, 


Decimus Junius Juvenalis. 


Decimus Junius Fuvenalis lived in the 
Dregs of Domitian's Time, and died in a very 
advanced Age, in the 879th Year of Rome, 
and in the 127th Year of the Chriſtian Ara. 
He is a Writer of the ſublimer Kind of Sa- 
tyre, and ſeems to propoſe the Tragic Stile 
for his Imitation, 


Grande Sophocleo Carmen bacchamur Hiatu. 
Sat, vi. 035. 


His Purity is Roman, his Verſe flowing, 
his Compoſure happy, but ſometimes too lux- 
8 uriant, 

> | 
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uriant, and too redundant. He is angry, and 
auſtere, and ſtorms with Bitterneſs and Acri- 
mony ; and may be a Pattern to ſuccceding 
Times, in what manner the monſtrous Enor- 
mities of a debauch'd and corrupt Court, of 
a depending Nobility, and of a mercenary 
Set of Commons, may be expos'd, and laſh'd, 

and reform'd. 


The Concluſion. 


I have thus taken a Compendious View of 
the celebrated Maſters of Antiquity, who, 
having ſtood the Teſt of ſo many Ages and 
People, have deſerved by a common Voice to 
be eſteem'd the ſovereign Judges of good 
Taſte for all future Times, and the moſt fi- 
niſh'd Patterns of the higheſt Perfection in 
Literature. Now comes on the Dearth of 
Science, and the Dominion of Superſtition, 
when Ignorance aſſumed the Imperial Purple, 
levell'd the Earth as a Trencher, and excom- 
municated thoſe Mathematical Heretics, that 
had the Boldneſs to turn the Trencher into 


a Globe, and aſſert the Antipodes. Here 


therefore I ſhall end, according to my firſt 
Intention ; leſt I otherwiſe mix the Barbarity 
of the Goths, with the Purity and Addreſs 
| of the beſt Authors of the Latin Language. 


No 
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No more the Latian Climes their Influence 1 

| boaſt, 5 N i 

Fall'n is their Glory, and their Virtue loft ; 1 
From Tyrants, and from Prieſts, the Muſes fly, 9 
Daughters of Reaſon and of Liberty. i 

N Unhappy Italy ! whoſe alter'd State ig 

| Has felt the worſt Severity of Fate : | Up 

| Not that Barbarian Hands her Faſces broke, U 

And bow'd her haughty Neck beneath their Fi 

: Yoke 3 | | & 
Not that her Palaces to Earth are thrown, f 
N Her Cities deſart, and her Fields unfown ; 3 
: But that their ancient Spirit 1s decay'd, . 
; That ſacred Wiſdom from her Bounds is fled, 0 
That there the Source of Science flows no more, . 
Whence its rich Streams ſupply'd the World þ 


before. 1 


The Rt. Hon. George Lyttelton, Eſ 
4% Mr. Pope from Rome, 1730. 
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thamptonſhire. | 


Te Cartwight, — deecaſed, of Aynoe 
William — Eſa; of Aynoe in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. 


Mr. Carus, School maſter at Wallingford, 
Berks. 


The 
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The Rev. John Chapman. M. A. Rector E 
Iwerne Courtney in Dorſetſhire. - 

William Chauncey, Eſq; of Edgcot 3 in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, 

Mr. Benjamin Collins, Bookſeller i in Saliſbury, 
Wilts. 

Davys Colmer, B. A. of Coogee: Chriſti Col- 
lege in Oxford. 

The Rev. Mr. Cotton, Rector of St. Law. 
rence in Wincheſter, 

John Cox, EA. 

Mr. Edward Coyſgarne in Liobdes, 

Mr. Joſeph Coyſgarne in London. 

Mr. John Dowding, Schoolmaſter at Trow- 


bridge, Wilks. 
D. 


Paul Dayrell, Eſq; of Turſton, Bucks. 

Richard Dayrell, Eſq; of Lillingſton Dayrell, 
Bucks. LE 

Mrs. Dayrell, of Lillingſton Dayrell, Bucks. 

The Rev. John LN; . A. of Wincheſ- 
ter, Hanſt. 

The Rev. Philip Daddrider, D. D. of Mer 
thampton. 


E. 


The Rev. Janes Edgcumbe, D. b. Rector 
of Exeter — in Oxford. 
Mr. 
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Mr. John Ekins of London. 

The Rev. Mr. Randolph Ekins. 

William Naſſau Elliot, Eſq; of the Inner 
CONES, SO. 


F. 


The Rev. William Fairfax, M. A. Rector of 
Turſton, Bucks. | 

The Rev. Thomas Farrer, M. A. Rector of 
Warmington in Warwickſhire. 

Mr. Thomas Field of Hindon, Wilts. 

The Rev. Mr. John Fiſher, Viour of Bring- 

- burſt in Leiceſterſhire. 

Mr. James Fletcher, Bookſeller in Oxford. 

Mr. Charles Foreman. 

Richard Sloane Fowler, Eſq; 

John Fremantle, Eſq; in London, 


G. 
John Godſalve, Eſq; of Chelmsford in Eſſex, 
The Rev. Richard Grey, D. D. Rector of 


Hinton in Northamptonſhire. 
Thomas Grove, Eſq; of Ferne, Wilts. 


H. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Halifax. 


The Rev. James Hakewill, M. A. Vicar of 
Weſton in Oxfordſhire, 


The 
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The Rev. James Hallifax, M. A. 

The Rev. Mr. Geor ge Hampton of Banbury 
in Oxfordſhire. _ 

William Hanbury, Eſq; of Kelmarſh in Nor- 


- thamptonſhire. 


John Harding, M. A. Vicar of Potterspury 


in Northamptonſhire, 

Mr. George Haſker of Brackley in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. 

Mr. James Hayward of Throgmorton-Street, 
London. 

Abraham James Hillhouſe, Eſq. 

The Rev. Mr. Joſiah Holdſworth of Aſton, 
Berks. 

The Reverend Mr. Holloway of Wincheſter, 
Hanſt. : 


J. 


The Rev. Richard Jackſon, D. D. Rector of c 


Upper Donhead, Wilts. 
The Rev. Richard Jacob, M. A. Fellow of 
All-Souls College in Oxford. 
David James, Eſq; of Ampthill in Bedford- 
ſhire. 
* Jekyll, Eſq; of Dallington in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, 


The 
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The Rev. Dr. Kenrick, D. D. Proven 
1 of Weſtminſter. 5 


The Right N the « Lord Vifcoun 


Lymington. 

The Right Honourable, 12 ern Viſcount 
Lymington. , _—_ 

Purbeck Langham, Efg. F 

Mr, Philip Leapor of Borckey i in N orthamp- 
tonſhire. 

The Rev. Jenkin Lewis, M. A. of Cranfield 
in Bedfordſhire. 

The Rev. Henry Leyhourne, M. A. School- 
maſter at Uppingham i in —— 
Tobias L'iſle, Eſq. 
The Rev. Pierſon Lioyd, M. 4, of Well 

inte... 

Mr. James Lucas of Chelmsford i in Eſſex. 
The Rev. Edward Lye, M. A. Rector of 
TLardley-Haſtings in Northamptonſhire. 
The Honourable Colonel Lyttelton. 


M. 
The Rev. Mr. Thomas Mundy. 


The 
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N. 


The Rev, William Nairn, M. A. of Hin- 
don, Wilts. 

The Rer. Mr. Nevill, Rector of Lanivett in 
Cornwall. 


P. 


The Right Honourable the Counteſs of 
Pomfret. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Portſ- 

mouth. 

John Parkhurſt, Eſq; of Cateſby in Nor- 

thamptonſhire. 

Mr. Thomas Payne, Bookſeller in Round 
Court in the Strand, London. 

The Rev. Mr. John Percival. 

Edward Polhill, Eſq; of Hele, Wilts. 

Saliſbury Price, B, A. of Trinity College in 
Oxford. 


— 


R. 


gRiſſe Richards, Eſq; of Wimbledon in Sur- 
_." OP. 


Riſley Riſley, Eſq; of Chetwood, Bucks, 


M m The 
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8. 


The Honourable SR Shirley, Eſa; | 

Charles Shuckburgh, B. A. Fellow of All- 
Souls College in Oxford. 

John Smith, D. M. 


James Smith, B. A. of Baliol College in 
Oxford. 


James Stonhouſe, D. M. of N orthampton, 
Mr. Iſaac Storr i in London. 


EF 


Mr. William T homas of Brackley in Nor- 
_ thamptonſhire. . 
Mr. Thomas Tooley of Brackley in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. 


Fi iennes Trotman, Eſq; of Shelſwell 1 in Ox- 
fordſhire. | 


The Rev. Edward Troutbeck, M, A. Vicar 
Weſtbury, Bucks. 


IF; 


William Umfreville, Eſq; of the Inner Tem- 
ple, London. 35 


Delme ts Eſq; of the liner 
Temple, 8 8 * 
Sir 
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Sir Charles Wake, Baronet, of Fr vel in 
Oxfordſhire. 

The Honourable Maſter Wallop. 

The Honourable Maſter Harry Wallop. 

The Rev. Benjamin Warren, M. IJ. 

John Welchman, Eſq; of Brackley ! in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. 

The Rev. Stephen Wheatland, M. A. Rector 
of Stanton in Oxfordſhire. 

The Rev. Mr. Devereaux Wheeler, Vicar of 
North-Moreton, Berks. 

Mr. Francis Wilkins of Pembroke College 
in Oxford, 

Captain John Wills of Weſton in Northamp- 

tonſhire. 


The Rev. Chriſtopher Wilſon, D. D. Pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter. 


The Rev. Benjamin Woodroffe, M. A. Pre- 


bendary of Wincheſter. 


To His Gund * 
FRANCIS, 
Duke of Bridgewater. 


HIS little Work is 

moſt humbly preſent- 
ed to Your Grace, as 
it is the Product of That 
Leiſure, which, under Your 
Grace's Patronage, I enjoy 
at Brackley. IJ hope my En- 
deavours may be of ſome 
Service, in the Art of Rea- 


ſoning, 


£ 4 rf, v4 
4 « : 
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9 25 * Grace's * 
chief _— 


molt obedient, _* | 


moſt devoted, and 
moſt humble Servant, 


